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CHAPTER I. 

THOUGHTS AND FEARS IN SOLITUDE. 

There is probably no one who^ in some mo- 
ment of idle thought, has not amused himself 
with wild conjectures as to what may be the 
real position and actual home feelings of many 
of the stray acquaintance and chance friends 
with whom he associates. There is a broad 
gi^ouiidwork of general principles which are 
universal in human nature, and which gives to 
every man a sort of clue, more or less certain, 
to the hearts of his fellow-beings. For though 
we meet together upon an infinite variety of 
relationships, and every individual comes into 
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2 THOUGHTS AND FEARS 

the crowd wearing his own peculiar stamp of 
manner and appearance, which is the result of 
many combined influences in his character and 
circumstances, yet, in point of fact, we all know, 
and we all feel, that we alike carry about with 
us, in different degrees of depth and intensity, 
the same affections, the same hopes, and the 
same fears. Even in the excitement of society 
and the whirl of business, underneath that out- 
ward demeanour imposed upon us by the pre- 
sence of others, every man is conscious of a 
silent depth in his own soul which no human 
eye has ever pierced. And it is this recollection 
of how different we ourselves are in solitude 
from what we generally appear to others which 
leaves us to speculate with a feeling of interest 
upon what may be the heart secrets of those 
around us. History and biography derive their 
power over us from this principle^ and even the 
daily talk of common life, and the universal 
love for private anecdotes of those we know or 
have heard of, arises from the desire to compare 
ourselves with others, and to seek some inter- 
pretation of our own mind and feelings by 
learning what others have experienced. 
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We go about the world endeavouring to 
support the character imposed upon us by the 
society we live in, and in proportion as that 
society is artificial and deceitful must be the 
disguise which we throw over our natural im- 
pulses. We should infringe upon its cold and 
harsh laws were we for a moment to allow the 
ebb and flow of our individual feelings to in- 
trude upon the smooth surface with which the 
selfishness and the prudence of man has in- 
vested the whole modem system of society. 
We cannot argue that these restraints are un- 
wise or unnecessary ; we may regret the causes 
that have produced them, but we yield to them 
as imperative. Yet they do not haunt us every 
where ; and, oh ! when we are alone, and the 
falsehood' of the calm, even insouciance which 
we assume to others, is thrown off like an irk- 
some garment, who does not know the flood of 
wild, deep, natural feelings, which rush upon 
the heart, and make it beat again, whether to 
joy or sorrow, with a pulse unchecked by any 
necessity for assuming gravity or mirth which 
it does not feel ? How many a man, as he closes 
the door of his solitary room, groans inwardly 
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4 THOUGHTS AND FEARS 

to find the burthen of his own thoughts come 
back agam, and to feel that while he is alone he 
must be himself, with all his private sorrows 
and his secret errors! 

At all times we are a mystery to ourselves. 
We cannot fathom our own souls, but not un-* 
frequently we catch glimpses of their awful 
capabilities and untold powers of happiness or 
misery. Some sudden pang of remorse, the 
slow anticipation of a cruel sorrow, the loss of 
an object dear to us, or the intense yearning of 
deep affection, frequently startle us into the 
dreadful conviction of how much we may be 
made to sufier ; and then comes the thirst for 
sympathy, and the fear that we shall not find 
it. The world knows nothing of our heart; 
the best friend may not understand its many 
windings ; and even if we could trust him, our 
efforts to explain ourselves most frequently end 
in the simple declaration that words cannot 
express what we mean. In short, as far as 
human sympathy goes, there must still be 
many a time when a man feels that he is 
utterly alone. 

I know not before whose notice these scat- 
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tered thoughts may &11 ; but at all events, 
during the short hour that they are beneath 
your eye, there arises a slight brief bond be- 
tween us. For a moment endeavour to forget 
that the book you are reading is the work of 
some unknown individual, and the mere result 
of a clever contrivance, and a wooden machine ; 
and remember that the hand that writes it has 
trembled with emotions probably as deep as 
any of your own. Listen to me as you would 
to a living voice, and recollect that while I en- 
deavour to speak to your hearty the thoughts 
come warm and deep from my own. I speak 
to you under every disadvanti^ : you may call 
me wearisome, and throw me aside in disgust ; 
you may contradict me without the fear of a 
reply, and you may blame me without the dan- 
ger of being blamed in return : yet, on the other 
hand, my presence is no intrusion. I shall wit- 
ness no expression either of pain or pleasure 
which passes over your face. You know you 
can get rid of me at any moment ; and though 
I may ask to break in upon a portion of your 
solitude, you are still alone. 
^ I follow you then to the end of a busy day. 
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You have mixed in society ; you have joined in 
the conversation of clever or agreeable persons ; 
you have gone with the current of their habits 
and pursuits ; you have laughed at their follies, 
or enjoyed then: kindness; and now that the 
day is over, and you have already half forgotten 
most of the busy trifles which occupied it, what- 
ever there is in your heart of real joy or sorrow, 
of anxiety or of hope, is doing its silent work 
there, and claiming a sure, irresistible ascen- 
dency over your thoughts. I imagine you 
young, yet not so young but that life already 
seems something more serious than a mere 
summer holiday; and the future sometimes 
glimmers before you, while a sick pang shoots 
through your heart from the doubt whether all 
or any of the fair prospects with which your 
dreams have inyested it will ever come true. I 
suppose that you have already learned many 
awful lessons. You have watched by the couch 
of a sick friend ; perhaps you have witnessed 
death; you have known doubt, anxiety, and 
suspense ; you have met with coldness and 
misapprehension from some, for which the 
kindness of others has hardly compensated, — 
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for one cruel word well aimed will wither the 
heart that received it, long after the lips that 
spoke have even forgotten the cause. You have 
known what it is to lose the presence of those 
you best love ; to feel a restless anxiety about 
things over which you have no control, but 
which are essential to your happiness ; and, 
in short, you have gone through the usual dis- 
cipline of changing joy and sorrow with which 
even the first thirly years of a man's life will 
suffice to make him most deeply intimate. 

I conclude, therefore, that you are not always 
happy ; and though your enjoyment of life may 
be as keen as energetic youth can make it, still 
the laugh which rings upon your Hps has not 
always its echo in your heart, and the jest with 
which you excite the mirth of others sometimes 
falls upon your own ear with a hollow sound. 
At times like these, when you are either deeply 
sorrowful or much depressed, there are som6 
more unusual thoughts and some stem ques- 
tions which seem to exert stronger power over 
you. First of all, there is that feeling, which 
you are never quite without, that you are an 
immortal being who has an unknown home in 
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another world, for which world this is to be 
looked upon as a preparation. Then you have 
the recollection of the Almighty Being who 
created you, and who has therefore a claim 
upon your obedience and your service. You 
know that He is great and holy; you feel that 
He is raised infinitely above you, and you are 
probably in some degree uncertain of the posi- 
tion in which you stand before Him ; and there- 
fore you are also, at least at times, and with a 
passing pang, anxious about it. Tou believe 
that there is a Providence which guides all 
human concerns ; and though you may not be 
in the habit of constantly referring to that 
guidance either for hope or comfort, yet when 
your feelings are strongly called forth you do 
remember it, and you often hope and sometimes 
pray that it may befriend you. Tou look back 
upon the past, you scan over your present ha- 
bits of life, and you then cannot say that you 
are sure you have done all, or nearly all, which 
your Creator demands from you. You may 
not have been in the practice of constantly 
attending the Church of Ood (which is the 
place especially appointed for our worship of 
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Him). When you have gone thither it was too 
often^ if not always, either for the sake of going 
where so many others went, and doing as they 
did, or else from a half-irksome feeling that it 
was right and advisable to pay that mark of 
respect to the place and the subject to which it 
is consecrated, and thus occasionally to acknow- 
ledge that you do not consider yourself as quite 
independent of it. Perhaps in your childhood 
your mother taught you a few simple words of 
prayer, which you failed not to repeat night 
and morning. At school they were probably 
forgotten ; and now the grown man, upon 
whose head rest all the sins and follies of his 
youth, whose mind is the treasure-house of 
high capabilities and deep emotions, and whose 
soul has been redeemed by the blood of an 
incarnate Ood, lies down night after night with 
no recollection of the Being on whom his life is 
dependent, and with no petition for pardoning 
mercy or protecting care! Should it be so? 
Is it right, is it safe to give no more thought 
than this, no more love to the eternal truths 
upon which our whole welfare hangs ? 
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I could remind you of other omissions ; of 
the Book whose precepts form our great un- 
erring guide^ and from whose pages we learn 
the nature of that Ood to whom we owe our all^ 
and the life of that Saviour whose death forms 
our only sure ground of hope. The sacrament 
of the Lord^s Supper you have perhaps never 
received; and probably, from some mistaken 
view of its nature and intention, you imagine 
that you are unfit to do so, and that your stay- 
ing away is a mark of respect to so sacred a 
thing. Tour thoughts but seldom turn to the 
world whither we are all bound; and when 
they do, it is with a feeling of shrinking dread. 
Death seems to you a sad messenger of imcer- 
tainty; and you are never able to dwell calmly 
and hopefidly upon the thought of that day 
when you must leave all here to go to a land 
of which you know little and think less. Pos- 
sibly you associate with the recollection of such 
things ideas of melancholy and depression. 
You imagine that religion (at least any thing 
beyond that degree of it which you have been 
in the habit of exercising) is a thing of gloom 
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and silence ; the necessary accompaniment of 
affliction or a sick room^ but too dismal to be 
brought into the sunshine of daily life. 

Perhaps this view of truth which you enter- 
tain has been engendered or increased by what 
you have heard respecting the habits and ap- 
pearance of many excellent persons ; and you 
therefore conclude^ that if you turned your 
thoughts more to religion^ it would compel yoi!t 
to adopt a monotonous or a solitary life. You 
begin to suspect that even I have an intention 
of winning you over to some one of the many 
divisions and parties about religious opinicms, 
into which the weaknesses and errors of men 
have made them divide themselves. But, no — 
of all the evils I would gladly guard you against 
that of belonging to any sectarian party, any 
petty self-supported rank of controversialists is 
one of the chief. You have found out that this 
world, with little or no religion, is not happi- 
ness ; you are aware of an aching void in your 
heart, which mirth, talent, youth, and prospe- 
rity, are not always able to fill. What I would 
now so thankfiilly lead you to discover is, that 
only eternal truth, the remembrance of things 
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above us^ and the all-pervading feeling of the 
love of Ood^ is at all capable of supplying that 
which the best and brightest things of this life 
have failed to give or to secure to you. 

When once, by God^s blessing, you have 
learned to understand and to value the power 
of directing your thoughts and your affections 
from the passing things of time and sense, the 
society and' conversation of those who are ca- 
pable of entering into your principles will be*, 
come more valuable to you ; and the language, 
bordering on what is profane, which you have 
hitherto carelessly listened to and joined in, 
will be no longer pleasing to you. Your sense 
of right and wrong will become keener, your 
thirst after purity and excellence greater, and 
your anxiety for this world less perplexing. 
For one short space lay aside the prejudices 
with which you may have surrounded the idea 
of all serious thought upon religion, and endea-r 
vour to look upon your condition as an im- 
mortal and responsible being, with a mind open 
to receive and embrace whatever can be said 
upon it, which the importance of the subject 
makes really worthy of your attention. Do not 
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dose up your heart against it, with a cold con^ 
tempt or a fixed determination to withstand it. 
You believe in the existence of these things ; 
you believe that they even relate to yourself. 
Be mindful then, I intreat you, how you run 
the awful risk of flinging from you all purpose 
of attending to them. The future you cannot 
calculate upon, not one hour of it ; and eveh if 
you could, and might intend in after life to 
become a holier and a better man, would you 
give the Author of your being, and the Saviour 
of your soul, that poor remnant of your days 
which you do not think fit for any other pur- 
pose ? Will you bring Him no better offering 
than a heart which time and the world have 
seared and wearied, and faculties whose bright* 
est energies have been spent rather in the dese- 
cration than the obedience of his commands ? 
I may not address you as I might one who 
knew nothing of these things, and upon whose 
head rested^o higher responsibility than that 
imposed simply by the law of conscience. It 
is not with you a question, whether you will 
become a Christian, and adopt the duties and 
privileges which belong to that character : th^y 
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are already yours. The Baptism of your in- 
fancy^ which placed you in the Church of 
Christ, bound you to them by a law which no 
human will can dissolve. The blessings that 
sacrament of Baptism brings lie at your feet ; 
nay rather, in your heart; you have only to 
take them up, and make them yours by using. 
And now I might dwell upon the awful posi- 
tion in which you are placed by the character 
Baptism has endowed you with, of ^^a member 
of Christ, the child of Ood, and an inheritor of 
the kingdom of Heaven,^' (f you neglect to sup- 
port it by endeavouring to live up to it. You 
will be judged by a higher law than the unbap- 
tized heathen ; and in proportion to the advan- 
tages which being a member of the Church 
has brought to you, will be the severity of that 
law. It is no matter of choice with you ; — 
these things fimst save you, or they must con- 
demn you. " To whom much is given, of him 
shall be much required.^' But I gladly turn to 
another view of the case ; and I readily imagine 
that you are willing and anxious to do whatever 
may be right were you quite certain of how to 
act, and not too much alarmed by the difficul- 
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ties which you suppose must attend you. You 
feel some compunction for the sins and failures 
of your past life, some desire that the future 
should be more in accordance with the will of 
God : and you would be glad, really gratefully 
glad, to have some sure hope that that God, 
who has blessed you with life and health, whose 
ever-blessed Son has even died for you, is ready 
to receive you, and would give you his protec- 
tion and his blessing. Again, I beg you to 
turn to the character given you by Baptism ; 
and in that you find the perfect assurance that 
He is ready ; that He even, as his own word 
tells us, **waiteth to be gracious.'* He has 
mercifully appointed that sacrament to wash 
off the taint of original sin ; and the curse 
attending it which rests upon our fallen 
nature, and by it, through the means of that 
simple sign. He acknowledges us to be his 
own ; He becomes our Father, and He makes 
heaven itself our home. Do not listen to those 
who would tell you that Baptism is a ii\ere 
shadow, or that it is only a door to blessings 
which either may or may not attend its recep- 
tion. Believe that happy truth which the 
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Church has always held as the only interpre- 
tation to the words of Scripture, and believe 
that you are not left to make yourself a Chris- 
tian, but that having been made so by the free 
grace of 6od, you may now take to your inmost 
heart the blessings attending that name, and 
guard them as you would bright treasures and 
untold riches. Do not shrink from this be- 
cause it may seem to you mysterious. There 
are mysteries in the common things of daily 
life, and in every motion of your own heart: 
you cannot explain them, you are used to them, 
and they are not against reason, therefore you 
believe them and act accordingly. Will you 
imagine that when you come to judge of the 
deep things relating to God himself, you are 
to think by another rule and to comprehend 
better? Tou cannot understand religion. The 
understanding is the faculty which only judges 
of the things which pass before our senses and 
come within their range. Religion belongs to 
reason, and though it is often if not always 
ijAove reason, yet it is never against it; and, 
in this world at least, where our reason is finite 
and weak, we must bow to the things which> 
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while we believe their existence, are in thekr 
very nature beyond our apprehension. 

Do not stay to cavil and argue how these 
things are; life is too shorty the question too 
momentous to admit of trifling and delay. You 
need help, the help which every sinner needs, 
and such are we all ; it is offered to you here, 
do not hesitate to embrace it. But open your 
heart to the thought of God as your Father, 
with all the depth of mercy, and tendetness, 
and protection which that word implies; and 
when you have once known what it is to feel 
repose and hope in Him as his dreature, faith 
will spring from love, or rather they will mutu^ 
ally support each other. These things may 
probably be new to you. You have thought 
of God as the Creator of the world, as a Being 
all powerful, all holy, and almighty. So far 
you have done well. But now remember Him 
as having died to pay the penalty of the law, 
and thus open salvation to the world; think 
of Him as therefore claiming you as his own, 
as ready to grant you the gift of a penitent 
&bA a believing heart, as willing to hear your 
prayers both for the things of this world and 
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the next ; as desiring and willing the happiness 
of all his creatures, and therefore as making 
his own infinite divine love the home for om* 
sorrows, and the resting-place for our tired 
spirits. Have you no faults, no firailties for 
which, if you dared, you would entreat his 
pardon? Are there no temptations against 
which you find your own strength insufficient, 
but which you are ashamed and afraid of yield- 
ing to? No blessing upon your own lot in 
life that you would be thankful if it were his 
will He should confer; no others dear to you 
whose happiness you often thmk of and wish 
for, and would be glad to think that Provi- 
dence might secure? In short, an imperfect 
and guilty being, subject to death, to sickness, 
to anxiety and disappointment, and with eter- 
nity before you, have you nothing to pray for? 



CHAPTER IL 

THE TRANSGRESSION OF THE DIVINE LAW. 

I 9 AVE supposed that in your solitary thoughts 
you do not always look back upon the past 
with entire satisfaction. The depression, against 
which you are when alone seldom entirely proof, 
derives, some of its force from a vague feeling 
of self-reproach, an unhappy and indefinite 
sensation of being deficient and faulty. No 
man is really thoroughly satisfied with himself. 
I do not mean that every man comes to the 
sober conviction that he is a sinner in the 
sight of Opd, and that he requires, in order to 
save him, some strength of which he is not the 
independent possessor, and some mercy upon 
which he has no necessary claim. Thousands 
stop far short of this ; but no one remains for 
ever entranced in the absurd dream of his own 
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moral perfection. To himself at leasts he ac- 
knowledges that there have been follies in his 
own life and conduct^ which no excuse can 
entirely gloss over; and though he may account 
for them as natural to his age^ his circumstances^ 
or his temptations, yet he is unable to rob them 
of that sting of regret or even remorse, which 
ever accompanies their recollection. The gene- 
rality are quite contented, however, to pass them 
over with little thought, so long as they have 
not disgraced them in the eyes of their fellow- 
men. The remembrance of a higher tribunal, 
the fear of a sterner law, but seldom troubles 
them, or is dismissed as a mere nervous qualm 
which is only to be despised. 

With you, perhaps, it is not quite so low as 
this. Your feelings are more just to the truth, 
and your awe of the Being we offend by every 
sin, more worthy of a rational and responsible 
creatiure. And though you may never have 
carried on a serious investigation into the actual 
condition in which your errors may have placed 
you in the sight of Grod, you yet believe your- 
self faulty, and would be glad if you were less 
so. In order to arrive at any just conclusions 
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as to how far you have omitted the exact per- 
formance of your duties as a man and a Chris- 
tian^ you must first inquire what demands are 
made upon you. Tour mind will revert to the 
first code of laws which your childhood heard 
of; and the ten commandments will perhaps 
seem to you injunctions easy to keep^ and 
seldom broken. But there are deeper mean- 
ings in these laws than would appear at firsts 
and he only who knows his own hearty and 
trembles to ofiend against one of them^ can be 
fully aware how much they enjoin. 

The first commandment is perhaps the most 
comprehensive^ and the one which it takes the 
holy man the longest time and the greatest 
efibrt to conform to. " Thou shalt have none 
other gods but me.^* Whatever we worship 
is our god^ and the devotion of that worship 
is the criterion of our religion. Worship too 
is not a thing of the lips^ but of the life and of 
all its faculties. Oh it is difficulty surrounded 
by a world of sense^ with pleasure and sorrow 
both contending for our attention and our care^ 
it is difficult to live upon and up to the recol- 
lection of a world imseen and within us^ and to 
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consecrate to the God of that world the very 
faculties upon which the present scene appears 
to assert so strong a claim ! It is difficult, in 
the words of the Apostle, to ^^ live by faith and 
not by sight;'' and the consequence is, that 
God is robbed of his worship, and every man 
sets up for himself one or a hundred idols, to 
whom he devotes his heart, his energies, and 
his life. The commonest idol of all, the one 
who claims at least a tenth from even the best 
of us, is self. The convenience, the pleasures, 
the inclinations of self form the staple of most 
men's thoughts. We cater for this one darling 
of our vanity, to the total sacrifice of all higher 
considerations. We speak of every thing as 
though its merit was in exact proportion to the 
degree in which it ministers to self. We talk 
of ^^ killing our time" (heaven's best boon) be- 
cause at that moment we have a few waste 
hours, which we cannot make subservient to 
some pleasure : we are ambitious, to raise self; 
we are vain, because we love self; we are. proud, 
because we admire self; and are tenacious of 
any indignity ofibred to so sacred an object: 
we are fretful, from an undefined feeling that 
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ourself is not sufficiently regarded by others ; 
and we are melancholy, from a morbid sense 
of unkindness or injury shown to ourself. The 
world and fame, honour, fashion and praise are 
all idols at whose shrine we bend in willing 
homage, but self is our household god, the 
presiding deity of all our efforts and all our aims. 
I speak strongly, and though in too many 
instances my language would need no modifi- 
cation, yet often, thank God very often, holier, 
higher thoughts flit through the heart of most 
men, even where they do not obtain a perma- 
nent hold. But still we have each of us other 
gods beside the true one; other objects who 
more than halve the poor and puny tribute 
which we bring to Him. Can you deny this ? 
Are you one of those who can say that the first, 
the strongest, and the dearest thoughts of their 
hearts are those which they consecrate day by 
day to the Being who has the best claim to 
them; and as mommg brings you fresh light 
and strength, and night returns with sleep and 
repose, as each act of the busy day comes 
round again, which do you first refer to, your- 
self, some mere human object, or the God 
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whose bounty gives you all ? If not to Him^ 
how can you be called guiltless of this first 
command ? You give a prior and a more fervent 
worship to some other god ; your heart is the 
shrine of some false idol. Say not for excuse 
that it is so with all the world. The assertion 
would be correct of by far the largest number; 
but the Judge of all mankind will judge us by 
his own lawS; and not by the example of the 
majority ; and though the mercy which ha» 
been purchased for us will, if sought, be ex- 
tended to our many failures, yet they have no 
claim who make no efibrt. 

The second command may be, at least to in- 
dividuals in our age and country, less likely to 
dash with our present temptations, and conse- 
quently less in danger of being disobeyed ; but 
the awful warning it contains that '^ the Lord 
our God is a jealous God, and visits the sins of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate him,^' 
no less attaches itself to all succeeding injunc- 
tions than does the blessed assurance, that ^^ he 
will shew mercy unto thousands in them that 
love him and keep his commandments/^ la 
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all the rest then let us not be unmindful of the 
wisdom and the love which so early in the code 
of divine law has placed a caution and a pro- 
mise. 

The next command least regarded is the 
third. The idle prayer^ that solemn mockery 
of sacred words, the jest to which we give 
point and emphasis by the addition of some 
ejaculation which ought to be only pious, is as 
direct a desecration of this law, as the coarse 
and open oath from which our delicacy shrinks. 
It is equally taking Qod^s name in vain. It is 
talking of solemn things with light feelings, 
and breaking through that barrier of respectful 
awe with which we always invest the names 
and the things we really love. True love in- 
variably supplies respect, and could ill bear to 
bandy about on careless lips the name and 
titles of its object. Shall we treat the Being 
who claims our highest feelings with less scru- 
pulous reverence ? One light word on religion, 
one light joke which ridicules the things and 
persons belonging to it, leaves a scar upon the 
mind which time hardens. It is not true, as 
some would plead, that they can laugh outwardly 
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and feel deep respect inwardly ; the latter must 
be always to a degree diminished by the indul- 
gence of the former, and the mind which is not 
conscious of this at the very time that the jest is 
allowed, has scarcely enough left of reverential 
feeling to judge by. Try the effect upon a well- 
regulated and innocent mind, and though the 
mirth may be joined in, it will be with a blush. 
Cannot you yourself remember the time when 
the pleasure you derived from this sort of mer- 
riment seemed to owe its value to the very 
feeling that it was illegitimate ? If you are 
much attached to a person, how irksome to you 
is even the good-natured joke against them? 
Tou feel as if it were an injury to yourself; the 
subject is too sacred for mirth, at least to you. 
Have you no such feelings for the name, the 
attributes, and the laws of God? 

The fourth command, enjoining the obser- 
vance of the seventh day, is by the generality 
treated with even less pretence at respect than 
any of the others ; and those who would shrink 
with pain at the thought of openly violating 
any one of those contained in the second table^ 
appear to look upon this as an obsolete tradi- 
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tion, and those who endeavour to observe it as 
victims to a worn-out superstition, which the 
advance of the present age scorns to remember. 
It cannot be denied that possibly amongst some 
this nlay arise from a prejudiced dread of over- 
strictness, produced in their minds by seeing 
the strained and painful effort to consecrate 
this day which is observed by many excellent, 
and, certainly in this instance, well-meaning 
persons. But the fact that some look upon it 
with almost Jewish severity can in no way ex- 
culpate those whose only thought is, how they 
can make up to themselves in private pleasure for 
the temporary loss of their more public amuse- 
ments, and to whom not the journey of neces- 
sity, but the gratification of a mere whim is 
quite sufficient reason for forgetting the clause 
which commands rest not only to the servants 
of a household but to the cattle also. Any 
reason, or no reason beyond inclination, is con- 
sidered enough to justify all neglect here : yet 
this law stands upon the same authority as that 
which forbids miurder, adultery, and the gross 
crimes which most offend against the holiness 
of the Deity and most shake the foundations of 
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society and the well-being of the human race. 
Though originally delivered to the Jewish 
nation, it has been no less than any of these, 
continued to the Christian Church ; and if you 
have enough of religious love in your heart to 
make you willing and anxious to obey God^s 
other laws, how is it that you make the first 
selfish plea sufficient excuse for the weekly 
breach of this ? 

The probability is, that hitherto if you have 
thought about it at all, it has rather been, how 
little respect you might show, instead of how 
much you could; and so you have gone on 
paring ofi* and cutting down, till at last, as far 
as you are independent of the more religious 
observance used by others, there is as little 
difference as possible between this day and the 
rest : if a difference exists at all, it is that hav- 
ing less opportunities for amusement it is more 
consecrated to secular business; and to your 
servants probably there is none beyond what 
for the sake of a holiday they endeavour to 
secure to themselves. If this is a true picture, 
what does it prove but that the whole ground- 
work of your religious conduct is wrong and 
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false — that the ruling principle is, how little 
effort either for yourself or others you need be 
troubled with, and how much of obedience and 
self-restraint you can escape from. Alas ! no 
human words can give you the principle of reU* 
gious love; and from that alone can a more 
religious course proceed. But hitherto I have 
not concluded you to be destitute of some such 
love, and therefore here too I will not despair. 
Perhaps the past has arisen more from care-^ 
lessness and want of thought than from wil- 
ful neglect. Men are but grown-up children. 
The boy shirks the parent's inconvenient com- 
mand; his reason does not make quite clear to 
him why he should obey it ; and therefore as it 
clashes with his preconceived ideas of what is 
pleasant or necessary he slips out of it : and 
what is the conduct of the man with respect to 
a higher law than the same acted over again, 
upon a larger scale and with stronger passions ? 
But now for once take a different view of this 
law to what you have done hitherto, and 
reflect how you might endeavour to obey it. 
You will not neglect the public worship of God 
yourself; then do not exact from those depen^ 
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dent on you such regular and constant service 
on this day as must compel them, whether they 
would or no, to be guilty of an omission which 
you would feel to be in your own case a seri- 
ous one. It is true the opportunity will not 
give the inclination, but the first rests with 
you, and you are guilty in the sight of God if 
you make a good inclination invalid for what it 
is in your power to accord. If you hare done 
what you can, the sin of neglect rests alone 
with them, but at present you and they divide 
the guilt. If for the sake of your own conve- 
nience or pleasure, you have been in the habit 
of exacting from them some attendance which 
precludes the possibility of their observing the 
religious duties of this day, make a little sacri- 
fice ; give it up for the sake of doing your duty 
to God arid to them. You will know you have 
done right, and the irksomeness will cease with 
habit ; and even if it does not, would that be 
any argument against performing a duty? 
And accompany the opportunity you give them^ 
with the simple declaration of why you do so. 
Do not say you have no right to interfere with 
their religious habits. As long as they are in 
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your service^ you have a right to interfere with 
their moral conduct^ and for the value of your 
own safety^ you would not resign that right. 
Now no moral conduct can be sure which is 
separate from any religious principle. It is 
then based only upon public opinion, a mere 
natural sense of right and wrong, and the pro- 
verb that " honesty is the best policy.'^ What- 
ever there yet remains beyond this of the 
regenerating grace vouchsafed at baptism is 
destroyed for want of care and watching: for 
where religious love and religious help are not 
present to guard it, it is soon scorched up, like 
that sprinkled water itself, in the glare and 
heat of human passion. Should a temptation 
come (as it might do any day) of sufficient force 
to throw into the shade these self-supported 
motives, the whole fabric of a man^s morality 
goes to the ground; there is nothing to &11 
back upon, no higher principle which the cir- 
cumstances of time and the false appearances 
presented by temptation cannot touch; and 
therefore he falls a victim to his own natural 
passions, xStirred up by some accidental inci- 
dents. This is the reason that we see so many 
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persons go on for years apparently unexcep- 
tionable in their conduct, and then suddenly 
comes a moral bankruptcy, and all who knew 
them are astonished. It occurs most frequently 
in the lower ranks, because there, while the 
force of public opinion is less strong, the tempt- 
ations are stronger. Why then should the world 
feel surprised when some unhappy wretch, 
trusted and even beloved by those he served, 
turns out at last a thief and a murderer ! He 
may not have been so all his life ; he may have 
at one time really deserved the confidence re- 
posed in him : but some strong trial comes to 
him, and it then appears by the result, of what 
class that man^s morality must have been. 
There is no safe morality without the fear of 
God; and though you cannot give the latter, 
and nine times out of ten may be unable to 
judge whether or no a man^s actions are so 
influenced, yet if you have a right to interfere 
with the moral conduct of your servants, you 
have a right to interfere with the principle upon 
which that conduct should be based, so far as 
it lies with you to inculcate the observance of 
its duties. You have more than a right.; you 
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are bound to do so. Every man^s life is a long 
process of education hj circumstances; and 
the circumstances produced by your example 
and by your injunctions form the chief influ- 
ences in the human existence of those depen- 
dent on you. You therefore are greatly re- 
sponsible for that seed sown in Time whose 
&uit will be gathered in Eternity. And think 
not, if you neglect the one here, you can escape 
the bitterness of the other hereafter. It may 
be but little you can do ; the quantity of good 
rests with God: but that is no question of 
ours ; it only remains with us to do what we 
can, to fulfil just that portion which He de- 
mands from us. Make this day more a day of 
rest to your servants, and then it will not be 
your fault if they do not make it more a day of 
religion. 

As regards your own observance of this day, 
your own conscience ought to be your best 
guide ; and when you have excluded the idea 
that it is to be got through by the arrangement 
of secular business, by idle books or idle com- 
pany, and have learnt to consider that without 
being a day of penance, it should be one of 
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calmer and holier reflection (and that too be- 
yond the short space consecrated to public 
worship) ; you will feel for yourself, according 
to circumstances^ how you can best prove your 
recollection that the day belongs to God. 
Bear however one thing in mind^ you will pro- 
bably be naturally more inclined to be too lax 
than too strict. There is a medium between 
making it a day of awkward restraint on one 
hand; and the forgetfulness of its intention and 
importance on the other: but every man 
should find that medium for himself^ before 
Qod and his own conscience. : 

There could hardly be a stronger proof that 
all moral conduct, to be really sure and valuable, 
should be based upon religious principles, than 
the fact, . that infinite wisdom has placed all 
those laws enjoining those duties which we owe 
to God himself first; and then come those 
connected with our human relationships and 
circumstances, branching out, as it were, from 
the former supreme commands. If the first 
table is observed, the second will never be for* 
gotten. And chief among this second, is one 
intended to guard and protect that first and 
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most sacred of human ties wUch stands forward 
as the source and centre of all others^ and 
which is the type of so much that relates to 
our higher being. It is generally a safe crite* 
rion^ that where this social duty is obeyed^ the 
others will be also ; the good son wiU make a 
good brother, and the good brother will make a 
good husband. As then in obedience to this 
command, you admire and cherish the virtues, 
or bear with the infirmities and shade the faults 
of the authors of your life, remember the other 
duties close linked with this, which are scarcely 
less binding on your observance; and in this 
one especially recollect, that should there, from 
any peculiar circumstances, be much to bear 
with, you are still bound to do so with un- 
changing fidelity and affectionate patience. The 
world, which scoffs at all the sacred relations of 
life, does not spare even this one ; and it needs 
but to notice the tone of our popular writings, 
the ephemeral novels of the day, or the thea- 
trical representations, to see that the tendency 
to ridicule all authority extends also to this 
primary social law ; and the breach of duty to 
parents is made the occasion of much wit, as 

d2 
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that of wives to their husbands is allowed as 
the groundwork of yet more immoral interests 
Tet this connexion is the type under which 
the Divine Being reveals himself to us his crea- 
tures^ calling himself by the dear and sacred name 
of Father, and makmg that a claim upon our 
obedience ; and though many parents may fail 
grievously in their duties, and so bring shame 
upon the awful associations connected with 
their authority, yet no omission^ neglect, or 
offence on their part, can lessen the fact that 
God has appointed the father the head of the 
famUy and the type of himself; consequenUy 
nothing can lessen our duty to them so long 
as their commands entrench upon no higher 
law. 

Do not take the common cant of the world 
for your criterion here. There is nothing pure 
which comes from that source; and the more 
sacred the object, the more will it seek to fling 
over it the pollution of its own corruption. The 
world has no other rule by which to measure 
things than its own selfishness and its owa 
pride ; and since the whole tendency of God's 
law is in direct opposition to these two powers 
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(just as truth is opposite to a lie), no wonder 
that it scoffs at the barriers of restraint which 
the Almighty has appointed as links wherewith 
to bind men to himself. All authority is derived 
from Him,— in social Ufe the Parent, in civil 
life the King. "The powers that be are or- 
dained of God.^ The one who fills the office 
may be imworthy of his place, but our respeqt 
is not to the man but to the office ; the latter is 
derived from heaven ; for though it be amongst 
the lowest, it is the type of some higher, and 
that of a higher still, till from link to link you 
reach the eternal throne of the Almighty Creator. 
Do not despise then any, but reverence it, for 
the sake of its source and of the deeper mys- 
tery it involves ; and where human sin or folly 
has disguised and degi^ded it in a garb of its 
own making, let your keener sense detect its 
original meanmg; and then respect it for what 
it was, or what it ought be. Human language, 
whether it be that of words or of forms, is 
indeed weak to denote authority, and at times 
almost ridiculously so ; yet his is a greater 
mind, who, recognising through these poor 
symbols the eternal thought they embody, bows 
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before them^ than his who spends his idle wit 
in laughing at the shadow, because he is inca- 
pable of comprehending the substance. Love 
and respect make up the sum of religion, and 
from the highest power it shoidd descend 
through every grade to the lowest. God claims 
the first ; his Church and his ministers demand 
a large share; every true Christian is loyal, 
and " render to every man his due'^ should 
extend from the king and the parent down to 
the very parish beadle. 

There are few sudden transitions either in 
natural or in spiritual laws; the progress of 
moral depravity is generally step by step down 
an easy ladder ; and though the letter of the 
Divine law may allude to the last fatal steps 
only, yet the spirit of it, burning in every page 
of sacred Scripture, condemns alike each gra- 
dual approach to transgression. It were well 
that we remembered this, when, protected by 
the happy concurrence of outward circum- 
stances, by the influences of education, of posi- 
tion, and of natural temperament, we contrast 
our comparatively unseared consciences and 
guiltless hands with the wretched victims of 
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vice and crime. But, as regards the sixth com- 
mand, we should observe that He who knew 
the heart of man, and ^^ needed not that any 
should tell him,^^ has spoken in no light words 
of that anger without a cause; that easily- 
kindled irritation which revenges itself in sharp 
unkindness and lengthened cold-heartedness ; 
and which, if it claims a cause at all^ ought to 
be almost more ashamed of those slight grounds 
it builds upon than even of its own continu- 
ance \ The religion, whose first and last prin- 
ciple is love, condemns alike unkindness or 
revenge ; and all the various shades of preju- 
dice, of bitterness, and want of charity, seem 
classed together. And, after all, what is it 
makes us fire up at the least afiront? Is it 
that our keen sense of right and wrong is 
shocked at any want of the same in another ? 
is it that the intense kindness of our own warm 
hearts is cruelly wounded by the absence of a 
like affectionate consideration in theirs? or is 
it not rather, in a hundred cases, the selfishness 
and the vanity which lurks within that betrays 
itself in anger and irritation? 

» Matt. V. 21—26. 
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It is easy to speak these things ; it is easy to 
say that forbearance is a great virtue^ and should 
form one of the chief aims in a man^s daily con- 
duct. Volumes of advice have been, and yet 
might be, written on this common subject ; but, 
after all, the practice of a few hours would do 
more to convince a man of its difficulty and its 
necessity than the wisdom of the wisest. The 
very individual character and independent will 
which makes of every man a responsible being 
and a free agent, must clash, more or less, with 
the same individuality and independence in 
other men. Until there is (which there never 
will be in this world) an all-pervading bond of 
union from the universal dominion of one prin- 
ciple, it cannot but be that we wound, and 
offend, and displease each other. It is no use 
dreaming that we shall go through life without 
making enemies ; it is as often the fault of the 
man offended that he i« so offended, as of the 
person who gives the offence. And though, 
generally speaking, we do more injury to our 
own cause by our indignation than we should 
have suffered had we taken it patiently ; yet no 
one can go through a single day of life without 
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some vexation, and consequently without some 
ever present temptation to more or less anger. 

Throughout Scripture it would appear to be 
more causeless or continued anger than anger 
itself^ which is condemned. ^^ He that is angry 
with his brother without a cause shall be in 
danger of the judgment V^ applies to the first, 
and ^* Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath '/' to the second. But I speak in vain ; 
the maxims are so common and so unheeded, 
that I could scarcely have a more hopeless task 
than that of endeavouring to persuade any one 
to watch and to correct the infirmities of his 
own temper. It is the first lesson that should 
be taught in the nursery, and the last that 
should be practised on the death-bed ; but the 
whole system of human selfishness, of vanity, 
and of egotism, goes against it. None except 
those who are really and seriously anxious to 
obey and to please the God they serve, will 
make any continued effort of the kind ; no 
other motive is strong enough to impose upon^ 
a man the irksome and constant watchfulness 
which it demands. The honest-hearted Chria- 

> Matt. y. 22, ' Ephesians iv. 26. 
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tian will work in earnest, and through Divine 
help will succeed ; and when, by the effort of 
perhaps some years, he has restrained the quick 
ebullitions of an irritable temper, or the sullen- 
ness of morbid feeling, or the cold prejudices 
of wounded vanity, the happy man whose 
healthy circulation exposes him to no varying 
sensitiveness, will give him little credit for his 
conquest; but God and his own heart know 
what toil the half-accomplished victory has 
cost him ! 

Tet one word before I give up this cheerless 
subject ! If you value your own hourly peace 
of mind ; nay, more than that, if you value the 
power of kneeling to the Almighty Protector of 
your life, without feeling that an insurmount- 
able wall of irritated and remorseful feelings 
stands between you and heaven, be careAil of 
how and why you are angry. Prayer, coming 
from the lips that have spoken unkindness, is 
turned to poison; and whatever may be the 
tone of this sarcastic and irascible world, which 
is always creating for itself laughing-stocks on 
which to vent its own spleen, look to the thir- 
teenth chapter of the first book of Corinthians, 
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and there learn what is required by that spirit 
of love^ which^ while it forbids murder^ seeks no 
less to moderate every display of anger^ and to 
inculcate the despised and abused principles of 
meekness and forbearance. 

Upon the observance of the seventh com- 
mand hangs the whole divinely constituted 
social fabric ; and perhaps (let us hope the 
best,) comparatively few absolutely transgress 
it. When we have made the best of it, human 
nature is bad enough ; but there is a sort of 
excitement in the details of crime, and to minds 
not pure there appears to be a kind of fascina- 
tion in the mysteries of vice, which leads to 
many a hasty conclusion upon guilty appear- 
ances. The feeling which thus readily con- 
demns is detestable; yet not less detestable 
than that which gives rise to the sinful appear- 
ance. There is a class, and it is a numerous, 
and in rank a high one, who, judging by the too 
frequent tone of their conversation, seem to 
have a sort of pleasure, a secret feeling of mys- 
tery and astonishment, in adding any fresh 
name to the guilty list. Their own unholy 
suspicions swell it. 
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A few words upon this subject, and I have 
done. You carry in your bosom a jewel of 
unutterable worth; a beautiful, yet a fragile 
thing, that the first breath of polluted air will 
tarnish, the first impure touch will dim ; if not 
quite beyond repair, yet enough to make you 
tremble lest its lustre should never be the 
same again. Guard it as carefully as you may, 
time and temptation must, alas ! do it some 
injury; and, with all the watchfulness youi* 
human nature is capable of, you will fail to 
restore it to Him who gave it, as pure and as 
bright as it was at first. This treasure is the 
moral sense; all sin mars it, but nothing so 
much as even the approach, the pretence of 
approach to this precipice of crime. Oh, it 
must be already weakened, for the mind even 
to have dreamt of this, or to find any gratifica- 
tion in the foolish dallying with the appearance 
of evil, in which the young and the gay so often 
think themselves perfectly safe. 

The evil precepts of fashion that make the 
gratification of vanity which many a young 
man finds in this guilty idleness an excusable 
thing, are too utterly inconsistent with any 
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reproach to religion to be mentioned here. But 
there are some who may be worth a warn- 
ing. The self-flattery that here they are %afe 
leads many on; or perhaps a disappointment 
in some better object, has excited strong feel- 
ings which it is painful to fall back upon un- 
employed^ and so the trying to play at it is 
some kind of relief. Vanity comes in^ and a 
thousand minor feelings^ and altogether make 
up here a semblance of reality which^ when the 
keener sense of right and wrong is departed, 
and the world and fashion have been at work 
with the integrity of conscience, and made [a 
scar there, many who would happily (at least 
when they thus commence,) shrink from the 
utter transgression of the laws of God and 
man, And a dangerous and an unholy pleasure 
in. To those who may be guilty of mxjre than 
this trifling with sin, probably every word I 
have spoken would be less than empty air ; but 
for others there is hope. Oh ! pause in time ! 
for it is more than doubtful if you will ever 
recover the purity of mind and conscience 
which you impair by this wretched foUy. If 
you have ever thus trifled with the laws of 
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God, may He pity and pardon you! What 
can I say but conjure you, by all that is most 
sacred, to repent of the past, and to seek from 
Him, whom you will never in vain truly seek, 
for the reformation of the whole heart that 
could be so misled, and pardon of the whole 
life upon which such a stain has fallen ! 

If you seek at all to fulfil your Christian 
duties you must commence at once by taking 
a higher standard of right and wrong than that 
which the world requires. You must remem* 
ber that ^^ He who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity,*^ has forbidden even the " ap^ 
pearance of evU/^ The first step towards sin, 
is a step away from God and heaven ; and the 
madness of trifling with evil, and making light 
of moral danger, is in itself crime. Nay, look 
only at your own admiration and respect for 
purity of mind in those you really love ! Re- 
member how you have valued it in the inmates 
of your own home, consider how all whose 
moral worth you esteem and cherish, would 
view the folly we now allude to, and how you 
yourself would feel that in the eyes of any, in 
whose respect and approbation you would think 
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it worth while to stand high^ this must lower 
you. If this is the case with a mere fellow- 
being subject to sin and weakness like yourself^ 
what must be the standard and the estimation 
of moral purity in the sight of the holiest of 
all! Judge only by this criterion^ and then 
allow your mind to imagine the light in which 
this conduct appears to the Judge of the whole 
earthy and in which it places you with Him. 
If the pure word of God is true^ all approach, 
any tendency to such sin is itself sin; and if, 
as I have all along supposed, there is any love 
of God and dread of evil in your heart, aU such 
worldly conduct must be renounced at the 
outset. 

The poor and the wretched alone are much 
exposed to temptation regarding the next, the 
eighth command; and it is not to them now 
I shall refer. But there are rich possessions, 
not our own, which are unlocked for a little 
while, and lent to us on a strict bond, but 
which nevertheless we rob and squander with 
a careless hand, as though indeed we were inde- 
pendent proprietors, and not rather the tenants 
and stewards of a mighty Lord. Who remem- 
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bers the many hours of life and health that go 
by in unprofitable waste, alike unconsecrated 
to the service of God or man ? Who thinks 
of the talents and the powers, the strength of 
body and the energy of the mind, for all of 
which he can give no account, except that he 
has enjoyed them all and spent them upon 
himself? Money and influence, rank and posi- 
tion, are all gifts, nay rather loans, of which 
we must one day render an account; and if 
we cannot make those intricate and puzzled 
accounts meet, (and who, alas, can?) who will say 
that we have not robbed and de&auded the 
Giver of all good ? Our moral dishonesty ex- 
ceeds calculation ; for does a day pass in which 
we have given to heaven all the thought it 
deserves, to holiness all the efforts it demands, 
or to our companions here all the kindness we 
might have done? The parable of the ten 
pounds % and the warning of the fruitless fig- 
tree * may reach us all. Think of the youth 
that has gone in thoughtlessness, though it was 
given you to dedicate to God, nay more, in the 
seal of baptism was promised and pledged to 

* Luke xix. 13—27. * Luke xUi. 6—9. 
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Him. Think of the world of temptation and 
sin^ the power of the Evil One with his beguiling 
deceits^ and the selfish pursuits^ to follow and 
obey which, you have more or less transgressed 
upon time and talents that, though put into 
your hands, were not yours to waste. Recal 
the memory of even your best moments, your 
purest prayers, your holiest endeavours; and 
then compare their duration and their impor- 
tance with what has been thrown into the other 
balance. Who then can say he has been honest 
towards God; that he has returned to Him 
from whom he obtained so much, a thousandth 
part of his due ; or that the mournful injunc- 
tion of the Apostle, ^^ Redeem the time that 
remains,^' does not apply to us all ? 

The minds of most men are little better than 
a vast and dusty lumber-room, into which days 
and hours have been flung aside as useless. 
Here lies a golden opportunity for a good or 
a great action, which at the time he trampled 
on ; there, still glittering in one dark comer, are 
the bright talents that idleness or carelessness 
have left to rust. Now and then appears a 
warm and a kind feeling which, because reli- 

E 
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gion was not at hand to guide and protect it, 
was flung away, and has turned to bitterness. 
There are warnings unheeded, blessings for* 
gotten, and gifts neglected; making one great 
chaos of undying memories, over which the 
dark wings of remorse will one day brood to all 
eternity. 

Amongst the thousand deceits, which man 
invents for himself and his fellow-beings, there 
are few more shallow, more palpably false and 
inefficient, than what is commonly called ^^ the 
laws of society/^ Any one thing, regulation^ 
or circumstance which is found positively neces- 
sary to the existence, and the holding together 
of this already too rotten fabric, is called a law. 
So far, so well, only if we would but take the 
laws of God instead of those of our own making ! 
They go to the root of the matter at once ; they 
purify the heart, and do not rest with having 
laid a thin varnish over the surface of things. 
^^ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour/' Does this mean only the gross 
libel which robs a man of his whole reputation^ 
or helps to bring down an undeserved sentence ? 
Look at the whole tenor of Scripture ; look at 
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the softening, forbearing, pitying tendency of 
all Christian laws; and most of all, look at 
Him who wore our human garb, in order to 
reach and instruct our human hearts, and then 
judge whether there must not lie a deeper and 
more spiritual meaning in this law, than any 
which the world has embodied in its shallow 
and unsatisfactory principles of honom* and 
integrity. Who that has listened to that so 
general system of light and heartless ridicule, 
that unsparing unmitigated " quizzing*^ which 
is so common and so catching, but must acknow- 
ledge that the temper of mind which freely 
indulges it, is not Christian, and the tone of 
remarks it leads to, nay aims at, tends to convey 
at least an exaggerated, and therefore so far a 
false picture of the faults or follies of others ? 

^^Love your neighbour as yourself ;^^ and 
^^ do unto others as you woidd they should do 
unto you,*' are Scripture conunands, to be no 
more forgotten in language than in action. 
How often and how much is truth sacrificed 
to a good jest against another, and how many 
a sharp remark, which began in idle mirth, has 
passed from lip to lip till it kindled an unkind 
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feelings and has irrecoverably wounded the 
unlucky cause of it. It must indeed be a very 
strong love of truths which will prevent a man^s 
overstepping the exact fact with regard to the 
conduct of another^ when by some exaggeration 
he could make a witty speech which is burn- 
ing on his tongue ! Yet " false witness'* is more 
often exa^eration than a direct lie. 

To say that a keen sense of the ludicrous is 
in itself wrongs would be absurd ; it is a talent^ 
and one without which all other talents will be 
sure to get out of their right place^ and lead a 
man into most destructive mistakes. A man 
devoid of it will offend against his own dignity^ 
or against the dignity of his mission^ were it of 
the highest upon this earth ; and consequently 
will lower himself and his office in our respect. 
There is no genius without it ; for if in genius 
there must exist an innate perception of con- 
gruities^ a detecting o{ new fitnesses in common 
objects^ and thus making a new world out of 
the old materials^ in which ordinary minds 
could discover only worn out realities; there 
must of course also exist a corresponding sense 
of incongruity^ of misapplication and oddity. 
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^he quality in itself is invaluable^ but^ like all 
other gifts in human hands, most dangerous 
aud open to abuse. Yet high as may be ranked 
among mental possessions this keen sense of 
the ludicrous^ the system of turning all things 
or persons into ridicule is but a very shallow 
proof of wit; almost any fool may acquire it 
by habit ; at least quite enough (and that is the 
utmost extent supposed to be positively neces- 
sary^) to make others laugh in return. It is the 
very £aict of its being a system^ that makes it so 
detestable^ and it is when the feeling comes on 
that by the depreciation of another you slightly 
exalt yourself, — :that by showing how quick 
your perception is alive to foibles and infirmi- 
ties, that you believe might have passed unob- 
served amongst others less strikingly acute, — 
you imagine you reflect some credit upon your 
own cleverness ; it is when, in short, you feel 
that you depreciate another from the internal 
sensation that those who hear you must draw 
an inference respecting your superior sagacity, 
that this mode of conversation becomes un- 
christian. This were a duU world indeed with- 
out some good-natured jests to enliven its every 
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day plodding^ and there may be benevolence 
even in raillery ; but there are few minds great 
enough and simple enough for this; for the 
line which divides jesting from sin is very 
narrow; and unhappily, excepting in the merry 
ringing voice of a child, there is seldom laughter 
without some guile in it. Mirth is a sacred 
thing, for there is very little that is pure and 
untarnished ; but what there is of it left in our 
own hearts let us guard and watch that it may 
not injure our consciences by making us in- 
fringe upon integrity, and leading us to throw 
an unkind slur upon the name, the weaknesses, 
or the peculiarities of another. 

The tenth command, while it throws a 
stronger light upon the seventh and eighth, by 
forbidding even the desire to possess what be- 
longs by right to another, seeks to set limits to 
the insatiable craving for the accumulating of 
worldly possessions which forms the main 
anxiety in most men^s existence. '^Be content 
with such things as ye have '^^ is the true mean* 
ing of, " Thou shalt not covet :'* nevertheless, 
but few men, if any, believe that they are just 

' Heb. xiii. 5. 
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in that position with respect to what the world 
has to give them, which it is best they should 
occupy. A little more or a little higher is the 
desire of each, and something which another 
has we imagine had better have been ours; 
and so we fret away our time, looking forward 
on and on, not alas to eternity, but to the pro- 
gress in this life which may, which we hope 
will bring us some fresh toy of worldly ambi- 
tion, again to find it an empty tawdry thing, 
and again to dream of something new. We 
spend our time in making vast preparations to 
live, and never seem to commence that life 
about which we are so busy and so anxious. 
It is the rainbow of our childhood, the mirage 
in the desert, the golden tinted mist that covers 
a marsh, and death or disappointment tell us 
too late that the reality is not here. 

A greater nftme, a wider range, another coun- 
try, a happier home ; these and a thousand other 
things, which in themselves are little else but 
empty shells, into which we have cast our own 
souls, and so made them bright or dark, suc- 
cessful or not, according to the manner in which 
we have filled them, form the materials of 
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those coveting and ambitious thoughts that so 
absorb us. We are long and late in learning 
that we make our circumstances by the way in 
which we bear them^ and that if we used more 
wealthy or more advancement of any kind as 
we have done what we already possess^ we 
should gain nothing by the augmentation, no 
more happiness, no more contentment. 

But it is useless saying this; only a firm 
belief in the wise providence of God appoint- 
ing to each what is most calculated for him,, 
can teach us that we are best where we are ; 
and even with that beUef firmly held in the 
heart in all the most important events of life, 
it generally requires long time and hard prac- 
tice to bring it down to trifles. We think that 
we believe that God will take care of us, we 
imagine that we submit our will to his, but yet 
we long for things beyond our reach, and con- 
tinue restless in the place He has appointed us. 
Of course a man with a naturally easy indolent 
temper is less exposed to this temptation; 
but the energetic mind, the wild powerful 
heart that beats high with fond e3q)ectations 
and ardent hopes, finds it no easy lesson to sit 
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patiently and quietly in the conviction that the 
golden gifts in the hands of others are not 
given to him^ because they are not good for 
him. And so to a degree it must be ; for the 
very elements of natural character which make 
a man a shining light in his day and generation, 
the ardour which enables him to master diffi- 
culties and scorn dangers, are the same feelings 
which, when unsanctified by high and noble 
aims, sink into selfish ambition : at least it is 
often so. There is indeed a low covetousness 
which nothing would raise into a high endea- 
vour ; but the generality of discontent " with 
such things as we have^^ is connected with that 
thirst for something higher than we have yet 
attained, greater than we have yet known, 
which forms the groundwork of all successful 
and laudable effort, and which is one of the 
strongest proofs that we are bom to greater 
things (if we would but believe it and not stop 
short at these poor earthly baubles) even to 
heavenly glories. The very fact that it is so 
strong a principle in our nature, and strongest 
perhaps in the noblest, increases the danger of 
leading us astray, and makes it more difficult 
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to subdue our wishes into content and submis- 
sion. 

There is a void in our hearts which we would 
fain fill^ and we seek to do it with the dust of 
earth instead of with the light of heaven ; but 
the only true wisdom is to give up these empty 
dreams of how much better our lot or we our- 
selves would be if we had but some treasure 
which we see or fancy another to possess. The 
materials of misery He in our own hearts ; so 
do those of content and peace (I dare scarcely 
use so bold a word as happiness, while I speak 
of human feeUngs in this sin-stained world of 
sorrow,) and if we use the latter in the right 
place and the right way, namely, in consecrat- 
ing them to God rather than to ourselves, and in 
seeking his will before our own, we shall find 
that the restless covetous ambition which too 
often poisons our best moments, passes fromns 
as a forgotten shadow. Oh it is a long and a 
tedious lesson ! doubly so in the bright hours 
of youth ; for then, in spite of our better reason, 
We look upon the paths that others tread, and 
because we cannot discern the same thorns 
which mark our own, we fancy that they are 
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easier and more sunny than we find ours can 
ever be. Each man^s lot seems in some respect 
brighter than the one assigned us ; each com- 
panion appears to have had his dreams of hope 
less checked than those whose broken rehcs we 
carry in our own bosom; and so^ instead of 
making the best of what we have and are, and 
filling up to the full the measure appointed us, 
we idly dream of better opportunities for hap- 
piness or good, and waste our energies in covet- 
ing what is not our own. 

Doubtless the main intention of this law was 
to guard against that covetousness which is akin 
to envy, and which would seek to defi-aud ano- 
ther ; yet I cannot but think it may without effort 
be supposed to glance at this general discontent 
and restlessness in our own appointed sphere ; 
and therefore it is that I would entreat you to 
beUeve in the good that God and his Spirit, 
working in and with your own endeavours, may 
bring you, far more than in the happiness pro- 
duced by mere adventitious circumstances over 
which you have no independent control, and 
respecting which the Divine Being will work 
his own way in spite of your let or hindrance. 
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Our wisdom lies in submission to the position 
He assigns us, and love of Him will teach us to 
love his decisions. In time at least it will do 
so, if we make the effort with prayer and pa- 
tience, though all who have tried it, know that to 
the grasping mind and the untamed and ardent 
heart it is no light task. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CHARACTER WE POSSESS : THE MEANS OF 

MAINTAINING IT. 

Slight and inefficient as the above remarks 
must be, they may help to develope that deeper 
spiritual intention which Ues hidden in the holy 
laws of the Divine Being. To prove that such an 
interpretation should be given to the moral code, 
we need only read the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel, where our 
blessed Saviour, expounding the commands of 
God, leads his disciples to see that they speak 
to the heart as much as to the outward life ; 
nay, more, in as far as the former is the secret 
spring of the latter. To those chapters I would 
refer you ; and thankful, indeed, should I be if 
my weak words should have led you to acknow- 
ledge more in them than you have hitherto been 
in the habit of doing, "We have all sinned 
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and come short of the glory of God/* as our 
own Church teaches us to say ; and upon the 
sins we have committed lies a double character 
of guilt, of which, in order to feel their depth, 
we must be fully aware. We have sinned 
against God, and we have sinned against the 
privileges and the position which, through his 
Church, He has conferred on us. Placed by 
Baptism in the kingdom of God, regenerated 
thereby from the original curse of sin, and en- 
dowed with justification and with the holy 
indwelling Spirit, we have already sinned, not 
as ignorant, unacknowledged rebels, whom 
mercy had never placed within the fold, but as 
disobedient children ; living in the very centre 
of privileges, with much now granted, and more 
promised upon our seeking it, we have wan- 
dered on at our own free will as though we 
were our own, and had not indeed been bought 
with that countless price which the Son of Grod 
paid in his own blood. It is not to urge you 
to become a Christian, and to seek the adoption 
of our Heavenly Father, that the warnings and 
the teachings of the Church are directed. You 
are already hers by Baptism, and, believe it, you 
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are therefore already His. No human will can 
dissolve that bond which He has at the font 
assuredly sealed with his Spirit^ unless by the 
force of unrepented sin. The grace granted at 
that sacrament has flowed on^ thank God^ un- 
checked, from those who first held it — from his 
own Apostles; and each individual who has 
been received into the bosom of the true Church 
has, whether or no he knew it, been made, 
through the hands of her ordained ministers, a 
partaker thereof. This thankless age may have 
lost that deep sense of the blessing thus univer- 
sally conferred, which once was as universaUy 
owned ; but the Church in her doctrines and 
her services has ever held this truth : and 
though many have sought to mutilate and ob- 
scure her simple meaning, a few have kept the 
sacred truth, and more are now finding it. If 
I spoke my own words, I should tremble to use 
such strong ones upon a subject where error is 
fatal ; but I am safe when I can refer you back 
to the mother of us all, and bid you seek in the 
language of our own beautiful liturgies for the 
teaching of that faith which they have gathered 
from the voice of Catholic antiquity. 
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Again^ therefore, I implore you, by a stricter 
observance of those Divine laws whose meaning 
we have searched, and by a more patient and 
constant, and certainly a more devout attend- 
ance upon the worship and ordinances of God, 
to prove yourself a not unworthy son of the 
holy Church. Do not continue to fling from 
you the gifts she has placed in your hands ; do 
not dim and injure, by carelessness and guilt, 
the sacred treasures that have been made your 
own ; but, oh ! make them really, surely yours 
by the habitual use of them. Will you know 
that Heaven is your home, and yet spend every 
faculty upon this world ? Will you hear that 
God is your Father, and never act towards Him 
as a child ? Do not wilfully darken that light 
which dwells in your conscience ; do not bring 
a stain upon the regenerating spirit that has 
been given you, or forfeit and annul the justify- 
ing mercy which has been extended towards 
you. If you allow these things to fade away by 
carelessness, or injure (even if you do not obli- 
terate them) by direct, continued sin — ^though 
I am far from telling you that they cannot^ 
through the infinite mercy and pardoning power 
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of God, be ever renewed, yet I do tell you that 
there is difficulty and sorrow on the path ; nor 
possibly can the entire purity of conscience be 
restored in this world where gross sins have 
once been allowed. Yet He is willing. Where 
pardon is withheld, it is not because the will to 
grant it is not in the Almighty, but because the 
power to receive it is not in the sinner. We 
dare not speak with untrembling confidence of 
those who have quenched the light of baptismal 
grace by the acknowledged commission of 
known and open sins ; yet, on the other hand, 
we dare not limit the infinite mercy of God. 
We are thankful ' that He has given to his 
ministers the command to preach repentance 
and amendment of life, and that He graciously 
supports their testimony by his own word of 
promise. He alone can judge of the extent and 
power of various temptations to various indi- 
viduals. He alone can know the heart : He has 
not bid us narrow the bounds of his will, nei- 
ther has He enabled us to define them ; but He 
has given us hope as our portion : let us, there- 
fore, neither diminish nor abuse it. 

But the happier man, who, by the preventing 
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grace of the Divine Being, has been sheltered 
from the commission of any of those open dere- 
lictions of God's law which make us tremble for 
the offender, has the same path to tread with 
the greatest and the vilest sinner. There is but 
one road to heaven ; and that is faith and re- 
pentance. To him who has wandered less fear- 
fully away from regenerating grace, the ascent 
will be less steep; but the merits of Christ 
alone have purchased for us justification, and 
that justification can alone be obtained in the 
way that God has appointed. ^^ He waiteth to 
be gracious,'* "He willeth not the death of a 
smner,'' and " If any man sin, we have an advo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righte- 
ous, and he is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world,'' are a few of the many words 
tending to give us hope and encouragement, 
which are throughout Scripture. Nay, look 
only at what He has already done for us ! Look 
at the life of sufiering and the death of agony 
which the Saviour of mankind endured for aU. 
Look at the great privileges which his death 
purchased for you, and into which, as we have 
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already said^ you have been admitted ; and then 
see whether He does not will your salvation^ if 
only you cease to resist Him. That you can 
resist Him is beyond a doubt ; and, in propor- 
tion as you are backward to receive Him, will 
He withdraw himself. Whatever may some- 
times be his extraordinary discovery of himself, 
you have no right, no reason to expect his 
mercy unsought ; and only in the eflTort to obey 
Him can you hope to find either his blessing or 
his pardon. Tou must open your heart to re- 
ceive the gift, and in proportion as you do so will 
it come to you : you must, as it were, lie in wait 
on the path of Divine truth, and then it will be 
found of you. Unless you take this course, sal- 
vation is not promised to you, for that promise 
is always conditional. Even the great mercies 
of Him who came to save would all appear to 
have been conferred according to the measure 
of the ability which faith and earnestness had 
produced in the recipient. The centurion can 
trust the word spoken at a distance ^ ; and he 
is not disappointed. And again, in the time of 
the Apostles, a handkerchief, carried from St. 

» Matt. viii. 6—13. 
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Paul to the sick, was made available when such 
was the amount of their belief*. But, on the 
other hand, it would seem as though (if we may 
venture thus to speak) it were not possible with 
God to exert his mercy in one unwilling to re- 
ceive it. In one instance ', we are told, " He 
did not many mighty works there, because of 
their unbelief;'* their want of faith, not his own 
will, restrained Him. To the father who brings 
his son tormented with an evil spirit, our Sa- 
viour replies, " If thou canst believe, all things 
are possible to him that believeth ;** the direct 
inference from which is, that to one who does 
not believe, the same display of Divine mercy 
is not possible. Do you then adopt the prayer 
of that same petitioner, and reply, "Lord, I 
believe; help thou mine unbelief?'* The light 
of Divine grace " shines more and more unto 
the perfect day.*' In proportion as you use it, 
will it increase. Seek for the pardon you need, 
in every eflTort to obey the will of God; fpr 
though it is not the value of your efforts that 
purchases pardon, but only the independent 
mercy of God bought over to you by the death 

' Acts xix. 12. ' Matt. xiii. 58. 
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and merits of Christ, yet without these efforts 
it will not reach you ; I may say it cannot do 
so. 

I have said that the gift of justification, that 
is, the being made acceptable in the eyes of 
God, is conferred upon us at the sacrament of 
Baptism ; so is also regeneration, that is, the 
being bom again into a new state, free from the 
curse which lies by nature upon every descend- 
ant of Adam ; but the latter is a gift once for 
all, the former (justification) needs to be carried 
on through the whole life. You injure it by 
sin ; for if in a state of known sin, you capnot 
be also at the same time in a state of justifica- 
tion ; and you confirm and continue it by wait- 
ing upon the Divine Being in the Sacrament 
which He has appointed as the chief means of 
grace — ^that of the Lord^s Supper; in prayer, 
accompanied by the devout study of the Scrip- 
tures, by holy works, and by conformity to the 
services and commands of his Church. By the 
grace of regeneration you were reconciled to 
God and made his; by justifying grace you 
are enabled to continue in that state to the end 
of your life. And though your own efforts 
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would be in themselves valueless to purchase 
the continuance of God's mercy (because even 
the best of them cannot be actually pure in 
the sight of God), yet they possess e^ permitted 
value ; and as they are made the sine qua non 
of your remaining in God's favour, they may be 
termed the means of your thus remaining. The 
chief channel through which the Almighty con- 
fers upon you his pardoning and strengthening 
grace, is the Eucharist or Holy Communion ; 
but as that subject will demand more attention, 
we will first refer to the other appointed aids of 
continuing the Divine life in the soul of man. 

The whole of this subject is one of mystery, 
as every thing must be connected with spiritual 
influences. Accustomed as we are to the so 
constant use of our senses in all relating to our 
life here, and therefore to the more frequent 
reference to our understanding, which is the 
mental faculty acted upon by the senses, rather 
than to our reason which transcends sense, we 
are oflen perplexed and harassed, when we 
come to a subject, like religion, that addresses 
itself almost exclusively to the latter. We 
want to understand religion, forgetting that 
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what relates to the nature of an Infinite Being, 
must be infinitely beyond that narrow circle 
which comes within the range of the under- 
standing: and even when we have given up 
that absurd attempt, we are distressed because 
we still find so many things which, though we 
cannot say they are at all contrary to reason, 
yet do not admit of being reasoned upon. We 
stretch our wings and strain to get some foot- 
ing above . all these vast mysteries, that so we 
might be able to take them in all together and 
all at once, and thus work out a well-squared 
system in our mind, and sm^ey and demon- 
strate the whole at once. And because we 
cannot do this, because our wings are not 
strong enough, and we ourselves cannot live 
in the rarefied atmosphere of so high a region, 
we sink down again into negation, and doubt, 
and cavilling. But One has said, '^ Except ye 
become as little children, ye cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.^^ Now one of the chief 
and most beautiful qualities of childhood, is its 
unquestioning belief in the testimony of the 
powers that are above it, and its consequent 
ready submission to authority. Until we have 
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given up the idea that we are to know the 
"why'* of the Divine commands^ and the 
"how" of the Divine proceedings^ we are in- 
capable of faith, and consequently of obedience. 
In short, unless our feeling of the awful majesty 
and the inscrutable mystery of the Godhead, is 
great enough to exclude all such poor, narrow, 
grovelling thoughts, we are incapable of any 
true religion. Conviction upon the subject of 
religion is a moral quality, not an intellectual 
exercise. We should punish the child who 
declared itsdf incapcAle of believing its parent; 
and it is but the same pride acted over again 
here. 

Human teaching is unable to tell you how 
prayer is answered ; in what way the Divine 
Spirit works in and with our human minds, 
without destroying our freedom or our respon- 
sibility ; or the manner in which the grace of 
God is communicated to the soul. We know, 
we believe, and we feel that it is so; perhaps 
in the next world we may learn more; but this 
is enough for our well-being here; greater 
knowledge would doubtless hinder the benefits 
received. 
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The duty we will first consider is that of 
prayer, yet I hardly know how to urge it upon 
you : there are, throughout Scripture, promises 
to encourage you and warnings to impel, but 
unless you know the value and the comfort of 
it, you are hardly likely to commence it upon 
a mere speculation of its success ; but if you 
look back upon your life, say to the hour of 
greatest agony you ever passed through, you 
prayed then. When your life has been on the 
brink of danger, and preserved, you thanked 
God then. When you have parted with one 
you cared for, you implored a blessing then. 
The words came easily to your lips; for a 
moment you felt that you were dependent, and 
weak, and unhappy, and that there was a power 
above you; and to that power you appealed. 
Now, as our poverty, our weakness, and our 
dependence remain the same, though no un- 
usual event force them upon our recollection, 
and as, added to these, there is our perpetual 
liability to error, and our frequent actual com- 
mission of sin, ought not our prayers to be also 
constant ? Day by day God's hand strengthens 
you ; night by night his power protects you ; 
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should not day and night then be consecrated 
to Him? 

There are difficulties attending it, and they 
are not slight ; our thoughts and our feelings 
have been cast in the mould of time and cir- 
cumstance. On every side this world presses 
hard and close with a strong sense of reality ; 
and however an exciting cause may occasionally 
raise us out of its influence, and lift us nearer 
to the world of spirits, it is often an exertion, 
I might almost say a painful and a wearisome 
one, to raise our souls from the crowd of actual 
things into communion with what is unseen^ 
at regular and stated periods. Yet, since the 
Almighty Being who has a right to demand 
our services has especially demanded this, the 
effort will be acceptable in his sight, and I need 
not tell you will bring its own reward. The 
restraint upon the passions produced by con- 
stant prayer, the soothing effect in sorrow, the 
feeling of being thereby brought nearer to the 
Protector of our life, will act upon the daily 
habit of the mind as nought else can do. Do 
not then only pray when it is easy and pleasant 
to do so, but pray always. The very fact of 
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<l»nclmation may prove that temptation is at 
work, or that the present scene is asserting too 
strong a claim «pon your attention and your 
affections. Added to which, though at that 
moment you may not be so keenly aware of 
your need of divine grace and blessing, it has 
not therefore decreased, but the contrary ; you 
are not richer than when you owned your 
poverty ; and wiU you then cease to apply to 
Him who can alone support you ? More than 
that, wiU you only bring worship and service 
to your Creator and your Saviour, when it is 
pleasant and convenient to you to do so ? Will 
not this rather be seeking yourself, and not 
Him? 

Adopt then the habit of regular and constant 
prayer, and that too upon all subjects and 
circumstances of interest to you; though, of 
course, especially upon what relates to purity 
of heart and life. You may do this without 
fear ; for, to the divine and infinite mind, how 
can there be any little or great in mere human 
affairs; any important or unimportant in his 
sight? By attempting any such division as 
this in the judgment of God, you exclude the 
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truth that He embraces all^ and fills all with 
his own infinity. Trust Him then with the 
whole, "casting all your care upon him, for 
he careth for you V* and " in all things with 
prayer and suppUcation let your requests be 
made known unto God '/* This idea is a great 
one to our minds, which have been in the habit 
calling things "trifles;'^ but accustom yourself 
to the contemplation of it, and it will more and 
more grow upon you as the only right concep- 
tion of the providence of God ; for not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground without our heavenly 
Father, and the very hairs of our head are all 
numbered '. Remember also that it is in the 
house of God, when your prayers are led by 
the ministers of his Church in those words 
that ages have consecrated, and when your 
voice joins with others who are subjects of the 
same spiritual kingdom, children of the same 
Father, and partakers of the same privileges, 
that especially you may hope for the presence 
and the blessing of God. What deep cause 
have we not for thankftilness, that under these 

* 1 Peter v. 7. ' Phil. iv. 6. 

< Matt. X. 29, 30. 
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circumstances our excited feelings are safely 
sheltered^ or our feeble powers calmly raised 
by the aid of our Church's most beautiful 
litui^es ! If when we join in them, we still 
pray amiss, the error must indeed lie not in 
the words we express, but in the thoughts 
which accompany them ; and those who punc- 
tually attend the services of the Church, well 
know Iiow elevating and how soothing is the 
feeling of being guarded and authorized in our 
approach to the throne of heaven, with which 
we may follow her steps from fast to festival 
throughout the year. One caution more on 
this important subject. However or wherever 
offered, it is not by our own merits either of 
holiness or of earnestness that our petitions can 
be heard. Did we come alone into that awful 
presence, we might well tremble for our recep- 
tion; but there is One who, in the words of 
Scripture, ^^ever liveth to make intercession 
for us ;*' and, unceasingly mindful of this, the 
Church teaches us to conclude every prayer 
with the acknowledgment that it is ^^ through 
Jesus Christ our Lord*' alone that we venture 
to present our requests. His merits cover our 
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defects^ and in remembrance of all He has 
done and bome^ the Almighty Father will not 
despise his imperfect worshippers ; and since 
we attach so sacred a name as the passport to 
our prayers^ let us be mindful what we pray, 
nor dare to assert our own unguided wiU^ with- 
out an entire and absolute reference to the 
Divine will. " Thy will be done^' should guard 
each petition, lest when we think it is only a 
good gift we ask for, we obtain poison by our 
importunity ; for who can know as He knows 
what is really best for us ? 

The review of Christian duties here taken, 
can of course be but the bare outline of the 
most obvious parts in the requirements of a 
holy life; but it wiU fully have answered its 
purpose, if it inclines you to seek for the Divine 
will in that one most sacred Book, where He 
has revealed to us every principle, and almost 
every particular in that course which He 
demands from our life here. We can have no 
plea for ignorance while that is in our hands ; 
and as upon those precepts alone we must 
build our conduct, I have numbered the devout 
study of the Scriptures amongst the means of 
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moral improvement acceptable to the Almighty. 
I will not direct your attention to any of those 
glories in the style, the matter, or the composi- 
tion, upon which commentators have written 
so much, and which even infidels have been 
among the first to admire. There is something 
so painfully disgusting in the manner in which 
the poetry of prophecy, the "lyrics'* of the 
Psalms, the "pastorals'' of the earlier books^ 
and the reasoning of St. Paul, are held up by 
many such writers to irreverent admiration and 
remark, that I shrink from even aUuding to 
these views of the Bible, unless it be to con- 
demn the tone and the spirit of them. That it is 
most beautiful, is indeed true; how could inspi-^ 
ration from heaven be otherwise than beautiful ! 
But its importance is so awfiil, its subjects so 
unutterably mysterious and sacred, that I half 
tremble when I pause to speak merely of its 
beauty, as though I were trifling upon hallowed 
ground. First learn to study it as the word 
of life and death, before you stop to criticise 
the sweetness or the majesty of the tones in 
which it is spoken to you. And oh! thanks 
be to God, that all in that book which relates 
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to our conduct is so plain and simple^ ^^ that 
he who runs may read/* and all which reliates 
to doctrine is so guarded by the authoritative 
teaching of his Church ! It would be difficult 
to find either in the sermons of our blessed 
Saviour^ or in the epistles of the Apostles, a 
single injunction of what we are to do that any 
honest-hearted person could misunderstand; 
while, where it is a question of what we are to 
believe^ we have another testimony provided 
for us, and an interpretation which it is at our 
own peril to gainsay or resist. We need only 
look at the countless sects and parties which 
divide the Christian world, in order to feel how 
very uncertain even the purest heart and the 
strongest head must be in the search after 
truth, unless there be at hand some surer guide 
than the best of human understanding, guarded 
though that may be by the most pious inten- 
tions. The question of Pilate ^' What is truth ?^ 
spoken in a thousand difierent tones, with as 
many different feelings, is still unceasingly 
asked ; and when we see * one after another 
taking up that same mysterious book, finding 
therein the same mysterious glimpses at eternal 
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verities ; and each^ after much sincerity of pur- 
pose, coming to various conclusions on impor- 
tant questions, and then erecting for themselves 
a new creed, and propagating these opinions 
amongst others, we cannot but anxiously look 
round for some more infallible test of Divine 
truth, than any which our individual minds 
are capable of. Anxious as I have been to 
avoid even allusion to the endless reUgious 
controversies of this day, I can hardly touch 
upon this subject, without appearing to glance 
at some of them. Had the Almighty Being 
provided us with no other guide in the study 
of Scripture, than the force of our ovim reason 
assisted by prayer, we might have confidently 
followed that. It would then have been pre- 
sumption to desire any other, or to suppose 
any could be necessary ; but since He has given 
another, it is yet greater presumption to imagine 
that we can do without it. He exacts nothing 
from us which He does not give us the means 
of obeying; and since He has required our 
belief of truth. He has doubtless somewhere 
or somehow made it sufficiently plain what is 
truth, and given us some criterion by which, 

o 
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unless we are wilfiilly blind, we can know which 
of the hundred interpretations of the principal 
religious tenets must be the right one. 

When our blessed Redeemer ascended into 
heaven, He left, for the government of his 
Church upon earth, Apostles whom He had 
appointed with authority and power, and to 
whom He gave the promise that He would 
" be with them even to the end of the world/* 
As the Church increased in numbers and ex- 
tent, these divinely-appointed men transmitted 
their authority and their commission to others 
in the varying degrees, from the bishop to the 
lowest minister of the Church ; and the ^^ lay- 
ing on of hands,** or the rite of ordination, has 
been held sacred wherever the primitive truth 
has been retained. Years elapsed from the 
death of our Saviour, before any of the writings 
of the New Testament were composed, and of 
course years more before they were generally dif- 
fused. During that period, the direct personal 
instructions of the Apostles themselves in some 
instances, and the oral and traditionary repeti- 
tion of these instructions in others, formed the 
'^Gospel*' of the early Church. Previously, 
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however, to any of the writings of the four 
Evangelists, that summary of doctrine termed 
(and accurately termed) ^^ the Apostles' Creed V' 
was incontestably used in the Church, as the 
universal baptismal formula, or confession of 
faith required from candidates for Baptism. It 
is, therefore, more ancient than any of the 
written doctrines of the New Testament, and 
it is unquestionably of pure apostolic origin. 
It must then throw some light upon the sub- 
sequent writings of these same Apostles. It 
comes from the same pure source, and in date 
is nearer to the fountain-head. Now the words 



7 The Nieene Creed is an amplification of that called the 
Apostles' Creed. The additions were made to protect the 
faith against certain heresies which had crept in. It is some 
proof of what is maintained above, the fact that such addi- 
tions were not made in Scripture language, but by words 
JBxpressiTe of what had always been the uniyersal belief in 
the Church : for to explain Scripture by itself, is only begging 
the question ; an argument so carried on, must leave the 
doctrine as liable to misunderstanding as before. The Church 
defines the doctrine, and Scripture supports it. To make Scrip- 
ture define itself is absurd ; for, as regards interpretation, the 
Church is to Scripture as the adjective to the substantive ; 
it declares its nature and its linuts. 

g2 
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of belief required in the first times of the 
Apostles^ from those who sought admission 
into the Church, must doubtless be a correct 
sketchy as it were, of what the writings of those 
same Apostles would afterwards teach in the 
Church. We should expect in this teaching 
to find no .contradiction to these elementary 
principles, which were to form the ground- 
work of their faith ; and where we might be 
in doubt as to the true intention of any subse- 
quent documents coming from the same hands, 
we should employ this as the testy as that 
whereby we might define the limits of their 

meaning. We should naturally look upon this 

• 

as the more simple, and consequently more 
clear expression of this meaning, of which the 
subsequent Scriptures would be the more Jull 
and circumstantial development. Can we then 
doubt that the first interpretation of Scripture, 
the first in importance, as it is in time, is the 
Creed? If we will apply to this subject the 
same practical common sense which we should 
appeal to, respecting any other documents about 
which we were anxious to form a correct judg- 
ment, we must agree to this. 
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Religiously and with jealous care has the 
Church treasured this most sacred form of 
words; and though in these latter days we 
have so often lightly treated them, and care- 
lessly regarded the precious store of primitive 
untarnished truth which they define, shall we 
not be grateful to the almost miraculous care 
which has preserved them to us so long and so 
pure? 

And now suppose that, in the after-writings 
of these Apostles, difficulties arise which sur- 
pass the limits of the Creed, and that ques- 
tions start up which require a ftill explanation 
and comment, and whicly if misunderstood lie 
open, as all great truths do, to much abuse and 
danger. What would be the natural course to 
follow with respect to this, and how might we 
best hope to come to a plain sense of their 
meaning ? Would it not appear, that if near 
to the time in which these obscure doctrines 
were first propounded in the Church, there had 
lived, as members of the same Church, great 
and holy men who held an important place as 
teachers and guides; and that, if these men 
had written directly upon such doctrines, and 
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handed down to us, not simply their own private 
views on the subject, but those interpretations 
which were then universally held by the mem- 
bers of the Church, and which they knew and 
proved, either directly or indirectly, to have 
been universally held as the true interpretation, 
since the very first teaching of these same doc-- 
trines by the Apostles themselves in person^ — 
would it not appear, I say, that in the writings 
of these great men we shall get very near to 
the pure truth ? Take another instance. Sup- 
pose that there appears to us great doubt upon 
any important doctrine, say that of justification, 
of election, of the value of good works, or any 
other such ; and that by searching the writings 
of these primitive teachers, we discover that 
each one in their different works, different 
country, and different age, aU agree in giving 
the same interpretation, — ^would not the obvious 
conclusion be, that they had received it un- 
broken from the apostolic times, and that it 
was believed by universal consent throughout 
the pure Church ? And when we find that, in 
the same manner in which they all uphold one 
doctrine, they condemn another as false, and 
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speak of heresies and heretics who have been 
separated from the pure body of the Churchy 

should we not beUeve that this doctrine was 

* 

not taught by the Apostles in the Churchy and 
that therefore these men knew it to be recent 
and false, and so that it must be equally false 
in the present day ? Suppose now, that in the 
divers writings of these great men, we find 
other subjects casually alluded to, and that we 
detect in these other subjects a few ideas which 
we know to be not correct : suppose that the 
discovery of modern science and research has 
enabled us to pronounce upon their knowledge 
of natural laws, of history, of geography, &c., 
and to detect errors which our better means of 
information make appear to us almost ridicu- 
lous : is it not worse than absurd, to allow this 
to undermine the value of their testimony upon 
those subjects where they did possess the best 
means of correct information ? Is it not child- 
ish to assert, that, because they were not more 
correct than other men with the same opportu- 
nities might have bieen, upon indi£Ferent subjects 
of little or no importance, that therefore they 
could not hear exactly, nor report truly, the 
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religious doctrines which were tanght around 
them, or could not discern which had heen 
always uniyersally held, and which had crept 
in afterwards, and were therefore false and at 
variance with the truth as first received? 
Again: suppose there to he some points of 
practice, which, it is a matter of historic bet, 
have always been observed in the Church, such 
as the observance of the sabbath on the first 
day of the week instead of the last ; infant Bap- 
tism ; the mode of administering the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, and others ; shall we not 
be quite certain that, as we find the Church 
always universally held them, and that those 
who dissented fi-omthem were considered here- 
tical, they must be a part of that rule which she 
received firom the hands of the Apostles, and 
must therefore be true and right? Now sup- 
pose that that branch of the Church to which 
you as an Englishman belong, had gone on for 
centuries in close connexion with, and depen- 
dence upon, another branch of the Church 
which is at Rome, and at last discovering that 
this latter had contracted in her practice many 
errors, things which were not held in the early 
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Churchy in the time of the Apostles and their 
immediate successors, but on the contrary were 
quite recent as compared with these, and that 
thereupon the portion of the Church in Eng- 
land determined to cut off from herself these 
false additions, and to return as nearly as she 
could to what was originally universally held. 
Suppose that, in order to accomplish this, her 
best men endeavoured, with great labour and 
care, to compile a book, the materials of which 
they sought for in the early documents or 
liturgies of the Church as . preserved in the 
writings of the fathers, and as many of them 
were still then retained in the portion of the 
Church, from which these men were anxious to 
separate themselves; and that in this book, 
though they may have failed to preserve all 
that they might have done, yet it can be proved 
that they have added nothing of their otvriy no- 
thing which they have not either directly taken 
from early usage, or entirely founded thereon. 
Surely, then, in this book we should find a safe 
compendium of authentic Christian doctrine ; 
a compilation of what the early Christians held 
to be, from the Apostles themselves, the right 
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interpretation of those doctrines taught by 
those Apostles in Scripture. This book is the 
Common Prayer Book. Can you therefore won- 
der^ when I tell you that here you may find a 
safe guide in the study of Scripture: that in 
those beautiful Uturgies and ordinances you 
may search for the true doctrines of the Church, 
and be safe there'? And it would be impos- 



3 As I am not writing for those whose attention or time 
is likely to be much engrossed by religious controTersy, I have 
confined myself to what is posiiively of vital importance. 1^ 
man of leisure and learning vdll sift these things to the bottom ; 
but I haye abstained from quoting proofs and authority, not 
because they were difficult to find or feeble in testimony, but 
because in this work I haye only those before me who will 
profit more by a plain statement of unquestionable facts than 
by the details of argument : added to which, the title of this 
volume compels me not only to seek to clear my own mind as 
much as possible from prejudice, but also to avoid whatever 
(as far as I can, consistently with truth) might clash with the 
prejudices of others. I have therefore made no quotation but 
from the Bible or the Prayer Book ; for however thankful I 
might have been for the effectual aid of writers far more able 
than myself, I could not have borrowed their words without 
running the risk of leading my readers to fancy, that perhaps 
I agreed with the fi^oU of whatever writmgs I referred to ; or 
that I belonged to k party. Whether this were true or not, I 
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sible for any person of ordinary understanding 
to attend the services of the Church regularly, 
bearing in mind the value of the Prayer Book 
as a key to the meaning of religious doctrines, 
without obtaining a clear practical view of all 
that is of most importance ; unless indeed the 
mists of sin excluded all light from their mind ! 
Very different indeed, in method and in spirit, 
is the course of most men in their pretended 
search for truth ! And even where the intention 
is sincere and honest, it is frequently mistaken 
from the very outset; and the consequence is, 
that having drawn their religious creed from 
accidental associations, — ^from the influences 
(which may have been right or wrong, just as 
it happens) of early education, and from modern 
opinions in modem works, they take the doc- 
trines of the Church as they find them in her 
liturgies, and then endeavour to explain away 
and soflen down her clear, plain meaning, in 
order to make it square with the belief they 

should at once have roused all the old associations and predis- 
positions that might have existed in their minds, and thus in 
their estimation have forfeited all claim to ^writing ** truth 
without prejudice." 
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have already erected for themselves. Thus the 
authority of the Church, as the only lawful 
expounder of Scripture, with which the Al- 
mighty wisdom has sought to shelter his own 
Divine word, is disregarded and laid aside ; and 
with head and heart full of arguments to prove 
the right of private judgment upon religious 
matters (that is, the right of every man to find 
out a private way of his own in which to believe 
and serve his Creator), each one sits down with 
what aid he finds at hand, to pick out his road 
in the awful mysteries and hidden things of 
Divine truth ! What wonder then that, even 
in the professed members of the Church her- 
self, we see such serious diversity of opinion ! 
what wonder that thousands more leave her 
fold, and erect some sandy fabric of their own ! 
He who has been " tossed about with every 
wmd of doctrine,'' who has bent with anxious 
heart and aching head over the puzzled pages 
of modem theology, and in vain sought for a 
full satisfaction to the yearning thirst for an 
entire truth which burnt within him ; he who 
has felt that he must find it or perish, and has 
been agonized with the thought of what seemed 
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the almost impossible command to search and 
follow truth; who has listened in midnight 
silence to the dark riddle of the mysterious 
Sphinx, and heard her threatening voice in 
tones that deadened the loudest call of busy 
life, alone knows what it is at last to take up 
his rest within the hallowed walls of the Church ; 
laying aside aU his long-sought and hardly- 
earned religious schemes and systems, to listen 
like a child to her simple teaching; and having 
bent his faith to her creed, to feel that it is now 
only left him with a quiet mind and a believing 
heart to mould his life to her instructions. 
With what a soothing calm do the deep, cool 
shadows of those time-hallowed arches which 
echo to her constant voice, fall on the brow 
that has been heated with religious controvert 
sies! 

You will at once perceive the difference be- 
tween thus yielding your faith to the testimony 
of universal and catholic agreement in the 
united body of the Church, in and near the 
apostolic ages, and the error of which the Ro- 
manists are accused, of committing their con- 
science to the government of their priest ; and 
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thus receiving his individual testimony as an 
infallible guide. Strange to say, many persons 
confound these two most opposite principles; 
and when we talk of submitting to the authority 
of the Church in all points of doctrine and 
practice^ imagine that they are to be reduced to 
a priest-ridden people ! 

It is, then, bearing such truths in mind, that I 
would urge you to the constant and habitual 
study of the sacred volume; and where, and 
when you want a guide as to the method of so 
doing, what better one can you find than in the 
daily portions of Scripture appointed to be read 
throughout the year ? 

It is strange, indeed, that any persons should 
imagine that, by upholding this rule of faith, 
this only method of explaining religious doc- 
trines, we thereby lower the value of the Bible, 
and treat it with less respect than they are 
desirous of doing. They ask anxiously whether 
we do not think ^^ that the Bible is sujBScient 
for salvation V^ that is, to point out the way 
of salvation ; and complain that though this 
rule may suit the learned, the poor man must 
perish, if simply reading the sacred book with 
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prayer is not always infallibly enough to lead 
him to the right knowledge of the truth. Of 
course the Bible^ rightly understood^ is enough 
to point out the truth; the Church holds no- 
thing that is contrary to Scripture^ nothing 
that pretends to supersede Scripture : she must 
lose her own existence as a Church by so doing. 
But the question we ask in return is^ How is 
Scripture to be rightly understood? And in 
answer we afiirm^ that pure interpretation rests 
with the Church, that in her Uturgies and her 
practice we may find it, and that if instead of 
seeking to interpret the interpretation accord- 
ing to our own opinions, that is, to explain 
away Church doctrines according to what we 
imagine they ought to mean, we would give 
her our faith and follow her precepts as those 
of the teacher appointed by the Divine wisdom, 
we might then be safe. And surely, in the 
portion of the Church in England, this path 
is as open to the poorest and the most ignorant 
as it can be to any one. And when we thus 
seek to protect Scripture from the wayward 
fancies and imperfect reasonings of thousands 
and thousands of individual minds, bv assert- 
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ing that the Almighty has not left his sacred 
word open to such rough handling, are we 
treating the Bible with less respect than they 
are? And again, are we making the way of 
salvation more narrow and difficult to find, or 
limiting the; mercy of God, wheh we say, that 
in addition to this mysterious book, with all its 
wonderful and awful truths, which even the 
boldest might tremble to speak of amiss. He 
has also provided us with a sure and safe guide, 
who wiU open these treasures with an unerring 
hand, and so place the light they contain that 
it shall not destroy us ? When we allege that 
this guide is of ready access to all, nay, that 
she is the mother of us all, and that the poorest 
man who cannot even read the volume for 
himself, has here one who will not only give 
him the words themselves, but also in her daily 
services, her sacraments, and her ordinances, 
supply him with the key to their hidden mean* 
ing, are we indeed. shutting out truth fi:om the 
illiterate? As we have said before, if the 
Almighty had given us the Bible without the 
Church (if I dare so speak), the Bible would 
have been enough; but as He has mercifiilly 

6 
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not done so^ is it not awful presumption and 
dreadful daring to hazard at taking the one 
without the other, or to imagine that we can 
be either safe ourselves, or acceptable to Him, 
when we push aside one of his gifts, and boldly 
cease the second ; or when we talk of dividing 
what He has joined together, the use of Scrip- 
ture and the authority of the Church ? 

From all that we read in Scripture, and from 
many remarkable acts in the life of our blessed 
Redeemer, we learn, beyond a doubt, that where 
the light of knowledge is not used to guide the 
possessor in the path of holiness, it is a destruc- 
tive gift. We find our Saviour, with regard to 
many of his miracles, and in one instance 
respecting the conviction of his divinity ex- 
pressed by his disciples', cautioning those 
around Him to ^^ tell no man ^^ as though there 
were states of heart from which it was mercy 
to conceal the more and more awful responsi- 
bilities of more knowledge and more proof. So 
remarkable does this conduct appear to have 
been in the life of our Lord, that it drew 
forth the remark of his unbelieving brethren, 

* Luke ix. 20, 21. 

H 
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<" If tfaoa do dieae fhiiigB, show thyadf ;» Urns 
fmiviiig finim the tesliiiHny of eiren lus ei^^ 
that He rather withdrew and cxmoealed Hun- 
sel^ dian showed openly thoae aacred myateriea 
respecting his own Divine natore and the object 
of his incamadcHi which might have increased 
the condemnation of sudh of whooi He said^ 
^Iflhad not come and spoken unto them, they 
had not had sin : but now they have no doke 
for their sin \'' We find the Apostle Paul, in 
speaking of the knowledge of most important 
truths^ assert that in some instances it was ^ a 
savour of death unto death ' ;" firom aU which 
we gather the awful truths that religious know- 
ledge to a mind unprepared for it, a larger por- 
tion to one who has not already made use of 
what now lies in his hands, becomes a weapon 
of self-destruction, whose edge is turned against 
the arm which wields it. On the contrary, we 
read, that ^^to him that hath shall be given^ 
and he shall have more abundantly,'' equally 
as ^'from him that hath not, shall be taken 
away even that which he hath,'' or ^^seemeth 
to have ;" that is, that barren knowledge which 

> John XV. 22. » 2 Cor. ii. 16. 
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he has made productive of no holy service, and 
which has not borne '^ fruit to the glory of 
Grod.^' And again we read, ^Then shall we 
know ifwefotlofw on to know the Lord '/^ 

It is upon these grounds, of which I have 
mentioned a few of the many testimonies, that 
it appears in a certain sense to rest with our- 
selves (in a sense which involves all personal 
responsibility), what advance we make in the 
fiivourof the Divine Being. For though we can 
do nothing without his aid, yet as his aid is freely 
offered, it is our own fault if nothing is done. 
The mind that acts uprightly to God and its 
own conscience according to the sense of right 
and wrong which it possesses, will grow more 
keenly alive to every duty, and more sensitive 
of every offence. There can be no doubt that 
clearness of conscience is the result of honest 
effort to do the best we can ; and that, on the 
other hand, actual ignorance of what is wrong 
is most frequently (or always) the result of 
having deadened the moral feeling by conti- 
nuance in sin. Indeed it is an awfiil thought, 
how easily this may be done; and how diffi- 

• HoBea vi, 3. 
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cult, even where not impossible, it is ever tore- 
store the integrity of a much-injured conscience. 
Though the wounds of sin maj close again, yet 
the part is hardened and deadened; it can 
never return to the smooth soft flesh of a little 
child; it can never again be innocent, that is^ 
ignorant; for it is the practical knowledge of 
sin which is the dreadful curse it leaves, and 
there are no waters of Lethe here. I speak 
not to discourage, for I do not tell you, (God 
forbid ! ) that there is no pardon, but I speak 
a solemn &ct, which ought not to be, and which 
cannot be concealed; for it mustl>e that if you 
have some continued or some awful sin to look 
back upon, it carmoty it ought not to be 09 
though you had never committed it. I mean^ 
while you are in this state of probation it 
cannot be thus, — ^what may be the extent and 
the power of God^s mercy in another world 
to those who have most greatly sinned, we are 
allowed to have hope about ; enough hope, aye, 
thanks be to Him, quite enough, to help us on 
in the path of repentance. But since this is 
true, awfully true, will you not be careful how, 
by acting, in even what might appear trifles^ 
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contrary to your conviction of right and wrong, 
you injure the purity of your conscience, and 
thereby entail upon yourself the gradual and 
certain withdrawal of Divine light in your soul ; 
which, in proportion as you close up the avenues 
of your heart by sin, must and will fade away? 
Alas! the most dreadful thing of all is, that we 
are often almost unconscious that we have 
brought darkness in our minds where once it 
was light ! It creeps on upon us like the fatal 
sleep to travellers in snowy regions : he knows 
not that the numbness of which he is scarcely 
aware is in fact the advance of death, and more 
and more he yields himself to it, tUl the last 
pulse has died away. Oh ! watch over that holy 
principle of life which lies in your heart, and 
of which the sacred fire of the ancients was so 
beautiful a sjrmbol, with the same care and the 
same pure attendance they gave! It is only 
by a continuance in well-doing that you can 
look for continuance in the Divine favour, and 
in the privileges which He has given you. Of 
his own tree grace will He accept and acknow- 
ledge your efforts ; and as they are strenuous 
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or careless^ must ebb and flow the tide of life- 
giving light in your heart. Cling to the happy- 
privileges of *^ child of God, and inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaven^' with which Baptism has 
endowed you, 3elieve that they are yours, and 
then, in the endeavour to use them, how dear, 
how valuable, how consoling they will be to you ! 
They will give a strength and a confidence ta 
every good attempt ; for they will take off the 
anxiety you might have felt to toil, in order to 
become what they have already made you, and 
will substitute the calm eneigy of working 
because you are all that. You will be anxious 
to be not altogether imworthy of the title you 
bear, and at least to show your gratitude to 
Him who granted it. You will value the 
piurity which should attach itself to such a 
character, and shrink from what might in the 
slightest degree deface it* And you will feel 
that the Church, the sacraments, the social 
and natural ordinations of Grod, the example 
of the excellent of by-gone years, and the grace 
of God's Spirit, are all consecrated for your 
service, and are in league with you to help on 
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the great work of your souPs salvation. ^^ Stand 
fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free^ and be not entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage ;^* ^^not using your 
liberty for a cloke of maliciousness^ but as the 
servant of God.'' 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE EUCHARIST. 



We now enter upon the examination of the 
chief duties and blessings connected with that 
most solemn subject, the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, by many so much misunder- 
stood, and by many more so little valued in 
proportion to its unspeakable worth. Our 
Church tells us that a Sacrament is ^^ an out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace given unto us, ordained by Christ himself, 
as a means whereby we receive the same, and a 
pledge to assure us thereof y not merely the 
means, but also the pledge of actual benefita 
received ; — ^thus prohibiting the notion that it 
is a mere act of commemoration. We do not, 

1 Church Catechism and 88ih Article. 
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according to the doctrine of the Churchy go to 
the altar of God simply to be reminded of the 
death of Christy and to celebrate this remem- 
brance in brotherly love together ; but also^ in 
addition to this subordinate motive^ we go there 
^'verily andindeed^' to receive that body and 
blood, ^' in a spiritual and heavenly sense/' 
which was given in a visible and tangible sense 
for our salvation. It is not only nor chiefly a 
badge of our Christian profession', a mark, 
that we consider and acknowledge ourselves as 
members of Chrisf s Church ; but it is. also, an 
^^ effectual sign/' not a mere sign, but actually 
producing^ or working, or effecting the thing 
signed; so .that it becomes to the soul that re- 
ceives it in faith, in result, though not in evi- 
dence, the thing represented. Though it remain 
bread and wine in substance from first to last, 
yet is it more than a bare 8]rmbol,and confers, by 
the blessing of God that works in it and through 
it, to every one who takes it in earnest belief, a 
conununication of those very benefits purchased 
for us by the actual death of our Redeemer. 
As common bread and wine are the staff of 

* See Article 26. 
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physical life, so are these consecrated elements 
made the staff of our spiritual life; they are 
given for '^ the quickening, strengthening, and 
confirming of our faith V^ We know not how 
food fortifies our natural strength, or ministera 
to the principle of life ; and in like manner the 
h&w, and the mode in which this Sacrament is 
made subservient to the same result in our 
spiritual life, is also hid from us. We cannot 
answer why a certain conatmction of the human 
firameinthe ear should produce the sense €if 
sound, and another different construction in 
another part give sight to the eye : if such mys- 
tery exists in these outward visible things, must 
we not expect still greater mystery in spiritual 
things ? The man who refuses assent to a re- 
ligious truth, that stands upon the same tes- 
timony as all other reUgious truths, simply be- 
cause it is incomprehensible and strange, and 
dark, must be devoid of common reflexion and 
observation ; one moment of which would serve 
to convince him that all around him, all most 
intimately connected with himself and his own 
existence, is equally incomprehensible, equally 

« Art 26. 
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strange, — so far as strangeness consists in our 
not being able to aooonnt for a thing. 

The bread and wine remain in every mj in 
which our sensescan judge of them, — thatis^in 
every way in whidh we could judge of any sub- 
stance put before us, — the same after as befive 
consecration; nevertheless, the Divine presence 
is reaUy though mysteriously there, and through 
them becomes communicated to us. In the 
words of Scripture, ^ The cup of blessing which 
we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ? The bread which we breal^ is it 
not the communion of the body of Christ?^ 

This is a question which calls for the ezer* 
cise of that childlike fidth of which we have 
before spoken; and let us always shrink from 
the discussion and irreverent investigation with 
which it is so often treated! But it mi^ be as 
well to remind you, that the doctrine here heU 
forth as that of the Church, difiers most mate- 
rially from the Roman persuasion, which main* 
tains a change in the positive substance, or in 
the intrinsic nature of the elements themselves, 
either partially or entirely; also thereby pre- 
tending that they repeat the actual sacrifice of 
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Christ's body and blood as the propitiation for 
sins^ each time they celebrate this Sacrament; 
whereas, since He died only once, so only once 
can this ransom have been paid. Yet in some 
sense is the celebration of the Eucharist pos- 
sessed of a sacrificial nature. It is not onfy a 
sacrament or a gift from God to us, but also a 
sacrifice or an ofiering fi*om us to God ; other- 
wise it would not be justly called a communion^ 
which word must signify a mutual giving and 
receiving. For as the sacrifices under the law 
did not exclude the necessity of the death of 
Christ, since ^'the blood of bulls and of goats 
cannot take away sin,'' but rather went to con- 
firm and show forth the unspeakable worth and 
value of that one great and effectual redemp- 
tion, so in like manner does this commemorative 
sacrifice; and being made without the loss of 
life, bears further testimony that that is no 
longer possible or necessary for the satis&ction 
for sin. The sacrifices of the Old Testament 
covenant have been termed a prospective, and 
this sacrament a retrospective memorial of our 
blessed Saviour's death. Thus we offer to the 
Divine Being a perpetual remembrance of that 
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one great offering once made for the sins of the 
whole world, and thereby claim to ourselves the 
benefits which accrue to us from the latten 
Laying aside our own merits, we plead this 
alone; in the language of Scripture, we '^take 
the cup of salvation and call upon the name of 
the Lord,^' It is, in short, our claim upon that 
Divine mercy which is promised to us. 

It is on account of this representative sacri- 
fice involved in the nature of the Lord^s Supper 
that in our Church a priest alone can lawfully 
administer it ; whereas Baptism, which is with- 
out this double meaning, and is simply a sacra- 
ment or gift from God to us, may be celebrated 
by a deacon. This sacrament is, in fact, the 
highest medium of communion between the 
Divine Bemg and the human soul; it is the 
nearest access to the presence of the Almighty 
given to us on earth ; that in which we may and 
ought to expect the greatest blessings, and 
without which we cannot assuredly hope that 
bur other efforts will be accepted ; for as this is 
the chief medium of grace divinely appointed, 
to work without it or to expect the grace of 
God independent of this mode and through 
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other channelB^ is, when we might receive this 
most sacred pledge, only cutting out for our^ 
selves an unauthorized path, and bringing an 
awful responsibility upon our own heads. ^' E!x- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you« Whoso 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last 
day ;^^ ^^ He dwelleth in me, and I in him *.*' 

Strange indeed is the n^lect with which we 
find this holy ordinance treated ! And wonder- 
ful is it that in a Christian land so much mis- 
interpretation and so little correct knowledge 
should exist upon the subject In many of the 
books, in the conduct and the conversation of 
the present day, there is a world of theoretical 
or practical error upon this point; and one 
lamentable consequence is, that in most con- 
gregations it is seldom above a fifth or sixth 
part who remain for the celebration of the com- 
munion. One feeling which acts as a restraint 
to many demands our respect, almost our ap- 
probaition ; for though it arises fi^m misappre- 
hension of the design and intention of this 

♦ John vi. 32—63. 
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sacrifice^ it is yet valuable in itself. We meet 
irtth many whom we know to be conscientious 
and^ up to a certain pointy religious persons ; 
their lives are morale and their respect for reli^- 
gion unfeigned. We are convinced that they 
look upon our Heavenly Father as their own 
protector^ and that they render Him some 
worship and some love, and repose some confi- 
dence in his providential care. We often won- 
der that they get no further than this; and, 
above all, that they are never seen at the altar 
of that God whom they profess to honour and 
fear. Question them upon the subject, ask 
them how it is, that with the knowledge they 
possess of truth, and even the feeling they have 
of its importance, they dare perpetually to ne- 
glect so obvious a duty — so universal a com- 
mand. They will tell you that they fear they 
are unfit to receive this Sacrament ; and they 
will speak of it as a privilege which the most 
excellent may attain to, as the top of a ladder 
upon whose lower steps they are standing, and 
as an end to be reached, when and if they shall 
ever become sufficiently holy; but that now 
their very awe of its sacred importance, week 
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by week^ and year by year, still keeps them 
away. Every shadow of reverence in this fear- 
less age is not without its value; and' therefore 
we feel pity, mingled with blame, for those 
whose excuse is honestly this. But what we 
have said before of the Almighty Being having 
given us this Sacrament as a chief means of 
grace more than a final result, as the gradual 
ascent of that ladder, and not its highest round, 
tends to show that these motives are erroneous, 
and that the man who pleads them is vnlfiilly 
shutting himself out from the path of mercy 
which God had opened to him; is letting the 
ground he had to cultivate lie fallow for want 
of care, and attempting to set about the task 
appointed him, while he puts aside the instru- 
ments for accomplishing it. He will lose^ rather 
than gain upon his road by this course. He 
will become less acceptable to God as, time 
after time, he turns away from the invitation 
given, and thus adds to the catalogue of his 
offences. He will have ever-decreasing grounds 
for hope that his prayers and his other religious 
efforts, whatever they maybe, will either benefit 
his own soul or be received and remembered ; 
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becauae, so long as he is neglecting this Sacra- 
ment, he is committing a positive act of dis- 
obedience ; he is renouncing the great appomted 
mode of pleading the only effectual merits of 
his Redeemer; and he. is forsaking the oppor- 
tunities of strengthening, confirming, and quick- 
ening the gifts conferred upon him by Baptism^ 
and which this Sacrament carries on and on 
nearer to perfection. Others plead that they 
have not leisure amid the pressing cares and 
occupations of life, for that long and serious 
preparation for receiving it with which they 
conceive it should always be preceded; and 
some suppose that they would become more 
responsible, more bound down to difficult and 
self-denying duties, if they once so openly pro- 
fessed themselves Christians. 

It is indeed an awful thought, that some may 
have dared to present themselves before the 
altar of God, whose hearts are devoid of all 
religious love or fear, and whose lives bear open 
testimony to their want of pure principle. We 
would hope that such instances are rare, and 
that the bold hypocrisy or blind self-deceit 
which such conduct betrays does not often 

I 
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desecrate that most holy place. In urging the 
frequent and constant attendance upon this 
Sacrament^ we should of course shrink with fear 
lest any should presume to approach who are 
in the commission of known positive sin from 
which they have no penitent intention of tum^ 
ing, and of which they are not deeply and re- 
morsefully ashamed. Tet to others it should 
be urged, that the fitness required is the desire 
to do what is rights and the real honest wish to 
go in faith and to receive the blessing promised. 
Our own merits can never make us reaUy fit 
for any act of worship, for any thing which 
brings us into the more immediate presence of 
a most holy God ; but by remaining away from 
these duties and neglecting these appointed^ 
acts it is obvious our claim to i^proach cannot 
be increased. We shall never produce by our 
own solitary, unassisted efibrts that state of 
heart which is acceptable before the Divine 
Being : our only means of doing so is by seek- 
ing his aid in those ways He has given us ; and 
from first to last, from the holiest to the weak- 
est, it is only for the sake of another — ^for the 
death and righteousness of the Redeemer, that 
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our unfitness will be overlooked and pardoned^ 
and the attempt we endeavour to make accepted. 
Lay aside, then, the mistaken notion that joux 
unworthiness will be received as an excuse for 
non-observance of a Divine command ; and 
delay no longer to repair, as far as you can by 
future obedience, one of the great errors of a 
short and uncertain life, before that night of 
death shall come when no man can work. 

As regards the preparation to be observed 
for receiving this Sacrament, it were better 
to leave each chiefly to the guidance of his 
own feelings. The consecration of any time, 
whether before going to the altar or not, to 
more elevated thoughts and more earnest 
prayer, cannot but be a good and a wise 
course ; were it only for the habit of the thing 
it is a good habit, and one which it would 
be well if, in this world of distraction and ex- 
citement, we should more generally observe. 
It can hardly be but that, by bending the mind 
for any certain period to the contemplation of 
things above time and sense, we shall increase 
our interest in them and our knowledge of 
them ; and where this is attended by prayer, the 

I 2 
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heart and the life must, by the blessing of Ood, 
be improved and sanctified. But to assert 
that such preparation should always be ob- 
served with regard to the act before us^ may 
lead to dangerous mistakes. In the first place, 
it induces many persons to leave the Church if 
they did not know the sacrament was to be 
administered, because they have not gone 
through the preparation, and thus to miss a chief 
means of blessing and improvement; whereas, 
in point of fact, if ever ready, they must be al- 
ways, or nearly always, equally so. If the prin^ 
dpk upon which they receive it is the desire to 
do what is right, and to be blessed in so doing, 
that principle is the same now as then, and will 
be equally accepted at all times. Again, if the 
postponing it arises firom the idea that they 
should be more acceptable if they were con- 
scious of stronger and warmer feelings than 
tiiey are now aware of, they will be led to sup- 
pose, that mere feeling is essential to religion 
and pleasing to God, which will produce all the 
dangerous expedients for working up our emoh 
tions into something of that most fearful and 
destructive error, religwus excitement* Any at- 
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tempt to produce a particular emotion for a 
particular time in our own minds can only end 
in kindling a false fire, which will exhaust the 
practical energies and lead the mind astray. 
All earnestness in religion, will of course pro- 
duce earnestness of feeUng, and that wiU best 
showitselfina steady pelevering course; but 
the fluctuations of emotion, though of course the 
occasional natural consequence of strong inter- 
est in this subject (as it would be in any other 
even less absorbing one), have nothing to do 
with preparing us for the performance of any 
religious duty, or the reception of any Divine 
blessing. ReUgion is connected with the whole 
man,— mind, and soul, and spirit,— and of course 
therefore will work influences on all; but it 
works unthf not against them, and therefore the 
attempt to get up, by the force of effort to excite 
feeling, what we may fancy a more proper state 
of heart, can but produce a false appearance, 
injurious to ourselves, and though pitied, we 
may hope, by a merciful God on account of the 
motive, yet certainly not in itself pleasing to 
Him. Do no violence to your feelings, then, ii^ 
order to make them stronger, but pray that they 
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may be realy and then banish the recollection 
of what jQu might feel^ or have fdt ; at least 
banish all conscious investigation about it, and 
only endeavour to be in a patient, waiting, 
humble state of mind, intent upon what is be- 
fore you, and remembering chiefly the great 
Being into whose presence you are brought, 
and from whose hands you are expecting a 
blessing. You would destroy the beauty and 
the bloom of even any human affection, by 
subjecting it in your own mind to incessant 
scrutiny as to whether it were strong enough, 
or deep enough, or keen enough. The ques* 
tion is, does it make you act with affection to- 
wards the object of your feelings ? — ^You never 
think in a case of this kind of sitting down to 
anatomize and pull to pieces every emotion you 
experience, and to note down what you feh, 
and did not feel; and, believe me, you will 
destroy the integrity, and consequently the 
value and the purity of your religious love, if 
you adopt such a course upon this yet more 
sacred and more mysterious ground. All deep 
feelings of devotion we love to nourish in our 
minds, but secretly, even secretly from our- 
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selves; neither talking much and openly to 
others^ nor in our silent thoughts treating 
them as we would a dead thing which we ex- 
amine to see how it is made. It is safer, 
because it is more natural^ to act in the same 
way with regard to what ought to be the high- 
est, strongest feeling and devotion of our lives ; 
treat it with respect as a holy thing, and espe* 
cially in telling of it to others ; for though ^^ out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth/^ it is not by speaking that the heart is 
filled. Your mind will be far more capable of 
receiving durable impressions when it is in a 
calm earnest state, than during the flutter of 
excited feelings; and therefore I would urge 
upon you rather the cultivation of the former, 
than an attempt to produce the latter, when 
you receive the holy sacrament, Gro with open 
hands to take the blessing there offered, and 
with open heart to welcome the Divine mercy 

there shown forth; go with that kind of self- 
forgetfulness which is always the characteristic 
of true love ; that absorption in the contem- 
plation of the excellence and beauty it adores, 
which seems to merge our very existence and 
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being in that of another^ and which^ depressing 
the sense of our own merits^ fills the heart with 
satisfaction and repose in those of One above us. 

If anxious thoughts press upon you, or your . 
conscience bears the scar of some recent ofience 
still burning with shame there; if some temp- 
tation which you fisar is gaining power over 
you weighs you to the ground, and a depressed, 
degraded feeling is preying on your hopes, 
do not let all or any of these keep you away, 
but rather urge you on, as to the refuge of 
safety, the sanctuary of strength, and the rest- 
ing-place for the weary spirit. Come to the 
altar of your heavenly Father as to a home, 
and do not let the oppression of those very 
circumstances under which you met need his 
aid, deter you from seeking it in that way 
which gives you the highest claim upon His 
gracious attention. Do not stay away in the 
futile hope of overcoming temptation by your 
own efibrt, of facing trial in your own strength, 
of forgetting, and so losing the shame of the 
faults and follies that now distress you, and 
then of daring to approach the altar more pure 
and more worthy ; but bring all with you that 
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oppresses or interests you; every hope to be 
purified, every sorrow to be sanctified^ and 
all the party-coloured web of life to be steeped 
in the rich flood of heavenly light which 
increases the brightness of joy and lessens 
the gloom of grief. Tou cannot calculate, no 
human power can, the loss you must sustain 
by neglect of this ordinance. But if you be- 
lieve at all in spiritual influences, and in the 
communication of Divine grace to the soul, 
stretch your imagination to the utmost, in 
order to gain some faint notion of the value to 
be attached to this means of obtaining both ; 
and then, with that earnest hope, come,, not 
once, or twice, as though upon a mere pre- 
sumptuous trial, but firequently and constantly, 
and that with ever increasing efibrt to banish 
from your heart more and more each time the 
withering cares of this world, or its gaudy 
pleasures, or its fond ambitions, and to fiix your 
thoughts more solely, more highly, and with 
more love, upon the eternal truths of our im- 
mortal welfare. 

If your consent has followed me in all I have 
said respecting the value of this Sacrament, you 
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will at once feel that the mere occasional at- 
tendance^ with long intervening periods, is but 
a poor use to make of so great a blessing, and 
betrays, at the very least, an indolent and inef- 
ficient desire for the best of spiritual advan* 
tages. So impressed were the early Christians 
with a different view of this subject, that week 
by week, as each Sunday came round, did they 
meet together to celebrate the Eucharist; thus 
binding themselves nearer to each other in bro« 
therly love, and nearer to heaven in holy effort 
and affection. But in these careless days how 
many look upon three or four times a year as 
often enough, and, alas ! in many country 
churches cannot even obtain it oftener ! But 
if you are really anxious about these things ; if 
your mind is open to their importance, and you 
are at all dissatisfied with any past neglect of 
which you have been guilty, you will at least 
now endeavour to receive this Sacrament as 
often as you can ; not turning away unless you 
have a really good reason which you are not 
ashamed to give in the sight of Ood for doing 
so, and rather seeking out for an opportunity 
than wilfully neglecting one. 



J 
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Notliing can exceed the beauty of the service 
for this Sacrlunent as it stands in our prayer- 
book ; and fron:i that may best be gleaned the 
main intention of the ordinance and the state of 
mind in which it should be celebrated — the 
calm hope^ the deep contrition^ and the solemn 
awe with which we should approach the altar 
of God, laying aside all self-estimation, and 
coming with ^^a lively and stedfast feith in 
Christ our Saviour/' But one thing may re- 
quire explanation. In the opening address a 
quotation is made from that part of the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, 11th chapter, 29th 
verse, which speaks of those who receive it im- 
worthily as ^^ eating and drinking their own 
damnation/' From what has gone before, you 
will have perceived that none are by a merciful 
God considered imworthy who are earnest, and 
are acting from religious principle ; the unwor- 
thy here meant are the profane and the careless ; 
and this word ^^ damnation'' would have been 
more justly rendered judgment, and refers to 
temporal punishments, as we may see by the 
context in the next three verses of this chapter, 
where St. Paul describes in what manner they 
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bring upon themselves this judgment, and then 
speaks of the Almighty Being punishing us 
here to warn us against eternal ruin. Again, in 
the Prayer-Book, this is evidently the interpre- 
tation supposed; for after the quotation, ^^ We 
eat and drink our own damnation, not consider- 
ing the Lord's body,'' it goes on without a full 
stop ; and as though explaining in what way 
we do this, ^^we kindle Ood's wrath against us, 
we provoke him to plague us with divers dis-^ 
eases and sundry kinds of death." Thus prov- 
ing that the conscientious fears of many, who 
tremble lest through infirmity and weakness 
they should come unworthily, and so forfeit 
their hope of redemption, are grounded chiefly 
on their own misconception of the terms used, 
and are inconsistent with the waiting, willing 
mercy of a gracious and pardoning God. 



CHAPTER V- 

THE ONE RULING PRINCIPLE. 

And noWj if in the first chapter I have rightly 
imagined the occasional thoughts and feelings 
in solitude of almost every responsible beings — 
in the second have shown how the very best and 
holiest have broken the commands of their Di- 
vine Lord ; and in the third and fourth have 
pointed out the means of serving Him^ and t^e 
too firequent neglect of them; it remains for me 
to describe yet more clearly what is the higher 
principle by which our course here should be 
directed^ and what the one rulings all-uniting 
idea^ which should be substituted for the various 
selfish, worldly^ vain^ or unsatis&ctory aims 
which at different times^ and in different de- 
grees, guide the conduct of all of us. 

It needs little argument to prove that in our 
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own minds, and in the world around, aU things 
are more or less out of place. The^ systems we 
contrive fail of producing the ends required, 
even though the former be built upon a truth. 
The knowledge we acquire does not satisfy the 
thirst which led us to seek it; the hopes we 
entertain are extravagant, when compared with 
their object ; and the affections we cling to do 
not fill our yearning hearts, or wither and fade 
in separation, estrangement, or death. We see 
men hurrying to and &o upon the earth, and 
even from themselves it would be difficult to 
discover any adequate cause for their energy 
and anxiety. We spend our youth in bright 
dreams, our manhood in trying to make them 
come true, and our old age in wondering at our 
folly, and grieving over our disappointment. I 
can fancy, that if a stranger from another sphere 
were let down into this world, knowing nothing 
of our past history and future prospects, he 
would say, — ^** These people have lost the key 
to some mystery, which was the ruling principle 
of their lives ; they are in a labyrinth of which 
they have forgotten the clue, and therefore all 
their undying powers, which were intended to 
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converge to one great object, have started apart 
like the broken rays of light when reflected 
through a prisnL'^ And this is actually the 
case ; it is a true picture of all of us in a certain 
degree: some have lost the one principle en- 
tirely, others are catching at it with feeble at- 
tempts, and a few are slowly endeavouring to 
hold it fast, to work it out in their own lives, 
and to trace its hidden progress in the world 
around them ; and so far as they find it, they 
are again at one with Ood, with themselves, 
and with all created things. I will not call this 
principle religion, because that might appear to 
include the false, the feeble ineffectual grasp- 
ings after it, with the real ; but I will call it 
Truth, because Truth is the nature of God, the 
one thing in which aU our faculties alone find 
their sufficient answer, and to which they were 
all originally intended to point; for it is only 
in the nature of God that we can find the solu^ 
tion of those enigmas in which our own is in- 
volved. If you really love truth you love God, 
for He is truth. True religion, which teaches 
us of Him and leads us to Him, enables us 
thereby, and, because it does this, to satisfy the 
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TCstless cravings of a mind which cannot be 
filled by any thing short of the Divine nature, 
from whence it is itself derived : and true reli- 
gion enables us to answer those strange, dark 
riddles which startle us in the apparent contra- 
dictions of all around us. It is also the key to 
our own hearts, for all our human affections 
and feelings are types and shadows of that great 
all-absorbing love which we must feel towards 
the Divine source of love, and which He has 
manifested towards us. Not one of the rela- 
tions and social bonds of our human life but 
finds its cause and its end in that Being whose 
very name is love ; all are embraced in this one 
great chain, or rather each is a link guiding us 
on, and binding us closer to Him firom whence 
they spring, and whose ordinance and instru-- 
ments of government they are made. The same 
may be said of the outward world. The regular 
course of things, which we call the laws of 
nature, aire each by itself a separate and direct 
revelation of things unseen, a shadow cast firom 
the Eternal Mind, something which speaks of 
God, and which, when so understood, helps to 
lead us to God. There is not a thing in exist- 
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ence but what holds a mission from Heaven 
and from Eternity ; and not till we thus look 
upon all created works^ and all natural and 
necessary feelings and impulses^ shall we com- 
prehend their nature^ or know their place and 
their office, in the great scheme of Divine love. 
The tendency of all evil is, to separate what 
God hath joined together ; and error is more 
the cQviding a part from the whole, the over- 
straining of some one portion of a truth ^o the 
negation of other portions, without which it 
ceases to be a truth, than itself a positive thing. 
No lie could stand but that somewhere in its 
foundation, probably long forgotten and long 
obscured, there lies a frtigment of a true thing 
which has been distorted and disfigured till it 
has worked into the falsehood that now asserts 
itself. There is no lie without a truth ; cut it 
down, pare it off, break away the excrescences 
which have been heaped over it, and you may 
then come to a right and just principle, the 
wicked misconception of which has disgraced 
the man or the age that upheld it. tt is only, 
therefore, in possessing a whole truth that you 
can be safe ; if you have but a portion or frag- 
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ment in order to malce it appear entire to your 
own mind^ and therefore satisfactory, you will 
swell it beyond its volue, enlaiging it to the 
destruction of other things, pushing other verities 
aidde to make way for tins one idea ; and thus 
you will build a system^ but not an dusmsH, 
living, acting reality. It is to this we may 
assign the practical evil that exists in so many 
of the human attempts at government, order, 
and law. It is thus with most of our systems 
of educatiitm, and is the secret of their £iilurQ. 
Men have selected some one tendehcy ^ the 
human mind, and determined that all others 
shall be absorbed in it or bend to it. It is thu6 
with religious sects and parties. They have 
caught some brilKant truth, and their minds 
not being strong enough, or tibeir knowledge 
not clear enough, to discern how other truths 
bear upon this, and ai^ dependent upon it, while 
it again is dependent upon them, they have 
been dazzled with this one, atid upon it they 
have erected a creed of their own, the adoption 
of which they look upon as the only way of 
salvation. It is therefore, as the spirii of unity , 
that I am so anxious to present to you all true 
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religion. Without it, your own mind and affec* 
tions, every thing ypu see in others^ aad eveiy 
condition of life into, which you are brought, 
will seem to you full of contradiction. Tou 
will find persons, whose lives are excellent, but 
whose religious views are not cleac, struggling 
hard with this appearance, and totally unable to 
reconcile it in th^ir own thoughts. The result 
is, that they make their religion a principle of 
separation. One considers it is to shut him 
out from aU society, another from all posts of 
honour and dignity. One refuses . a position 
which would bring him in contact with the 
great of the earth ; another breaks off from his 
connexions, because they are above him in rank ; 
and all from the idea that religion is against 
these things; from the notion, that because 
honour and dignity and grandeur are capable 
of presenting danger and temptation, therrfore 
they are evil in themselves, and to be given up. 
They feel, and justly, that evil has got mixed 
up with all that man has laid his hand upon, 
and more especially with the things that relate 
to his circumstances as a social being, and 
therefore they seek to cut themselves off from 
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these circumstances as much as possible, and 
to imite together, not only against the evil con- 
nected with these things, and which may exist 
just as strongly in other shapes, but also 
against the things themselves. In short, they 
substitute things for principles, and so fight 
against the one, to the very frequent neglect of 
the other ; the consequence is, that such per- 
sons contract in this warfare an isolated, inde- 
pendent, and therefore so far sectarian, feeling. 
Now upon this question there are two things 
to be considered: first, that this principle, if 
carried out to the utmost, would be reduced to 
absurdity ; and secondly, that, by simply break- 
ing off from external things, we do not, as a 
rule, render ourselves really more safe against 
the internal evil. To begin with the former. 
It is obvious, that if a principle cannot be car- 
ried to its utmost length, and cannot bear an 
equal pressure upon all its parts, there must be 
something in its nature which is rotten. Now 
persons who have adopted these religious prin- 
ciples have, in a certain degree, lost sight of 
the fact, that different ranks in society, and 
consequently different modes in that society, 
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are intended by the Supreme Governor of the 
world. However they may theoretically ac- 
knowledge this, when it is practically put 
before them they are pained and perplexed 
with a sense of inconsistency, and thus betray 
that they are destitute of some principle which 
would make all things that are necessary, na- 
tural, and unavoidable, also night; some prin- 
ciple which, by embracing all things, shall 
make them subservient to itself, shall consecrate 
them ; thus they cannot feel that magnificence, 
grandeur, and beauty, dignity and honour, are 
connected with essential parts of the human 
mind, and are therefore more than permitted 
by the same Holy Being. And it never strikes 
them that, when from the notion that became 
they desire to be sincere Christians, they must 
forsake all these things, and endeavour to in- 
duce others to do so too, they in fact make 
religion, which is the manifestation of God, 
contradict and deny those very things which 
the same God has permitted or appointed ! In 
short, if we do not make religion the only prin- 
ciple which can unite all other true ones, and 
which is as it were the all-pervading atmosphere 
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in which every thing else should be yiewedy 
we cannot avoid setting it at variance with 
things which do and must exists and in which^ 
since they exist by the Divine will^ some por- 
tion of Himself aud of his wiU 'must doubtless 
be revealed to us. Carry out this principle to 
its utmost lengthy (which if it w^re not rotten, 
it would of course admit of,) and it would end 
in annihilating many of the necessary condi^ 
tions of humanity in a civilized state ; the dis- 
tinctions of rank, the pomp, of monarchy, nay 
of any government in which external dignity 
and honour were combined ; and nUimaiely the 
appreciation of the grand, the beautifid,andthe 
fitting in eveiy thing. And since, where the 
external form is destroyed in this our world of 
symbols, the spirit will soon perish too, it must 
tend to subvert all authority and rule, both in 
spiritual and temporal power; 

In the histoiy of the world, the consequence 
of these feelings has been, that since the first 
rise of Puritanism, (that dreadful reaction of 
evil, after the clearing away of Roman errors ; or, 
perhaps rather, that failure in the pious inten- 
tions of our Reformers which it would seem 
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nmst attach itself to all human effoits and aU 
moral revotutionfi,) sonoe the tmie when the 
leaders of that nnmesraiia sect endeavoured to 
carry out theae priadtiifefi of separation further 
than any so laige a body has attempted to do 
sinc^ thia spirit has been creeping on even in 
the very bosom of the Churchy till all forms, aU 
symbols, and all outward demonstrations of 
authority and power have fallea, and are falling, 
into gradual disrepute* It begins by denying 
the truth and the value of these things in their 
adaptation to human law and order ; and it has 
gone on to undervalue them in their connexion 
with spiritual things, until many who fed that 
these principles are an undying voice in tixw own 
souls which they cannot stifle, and that in this 
system there is no answer to them, and no food 
for their cravings, are in danger of falling into, 
an opposite error, and either of going headlong 
into every worklly vanity, or of embracing the 
pomps and mummery of an erring Church. 

Who that has trod the long echoing aisles of 
some Gothic minster, and Ustened to the swell 
of the organ notes, while the stained light 
through which the sunshine of centuries had 
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poured upon fluted pillar and firetted roof^ 
fell on the well-worn pavement at his feet, but 
hetfi felt more truly than any words could tell, 
that grandeur and beauty are eternal truihs, 
are a few faint notes of that vc»ce of God which 
whispers in his own soul ? And who that has 
witnessed a public festival, a coronation, or a 
universal rejoicing, but has felt his heart glow 
with loyalty towards the mere human object of 
our joy, and has owned in himself that earthly 
shows of dignity and honour, though they be 
but shadows, are mighty ones ; and since they 
actually stir up the binning thoughts they are 
meant to awaken, are neither a vain nor un- 
permitted language ; but are divinely intended 
to form a part of our human state on earth, 
and are types of feelings which will not perish 
here. 

AU this undervaluing of the human feelings 
and conditions, is the natural consequence of 
having lost sight of the idea of the Church as a 
visible kingdom, raised not by human hands, but 
by Almighty providence itself, and of the imion 
of aU members of that Church, each being 
bound to each, not by a mere belief, but by an 
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outward visible sign which is the symbol of an 
actual covenant into which the Divine Being 
has entered with every baptized soul. The 
loss of this truth has reduced religion in these 
minds to naked spiritualities^ *tod has cut off 
the principle of religious forms being essentiid 
to the preservation of a religious spirit^ and the 
belief that all things which exist by the will 
of God, in all natural and social ordinances, are 
endued with something of a sacramental nature, 
(I would speak reverently when I use that word,) 
so far as they are all outward types of some 
higher and more spiritual reality, and sub- 
servient to the glory of God, and the laws of 
his kingdom, unless our wilfulness corrupt 
them. The results of losing sight of this truth 
are many and various. The absence of belief 
in the visible kingdom of the Church, compels 
those who are without it, and who yet desire 
to lead holy lives, to set themselves apart, and 
gives rise to an independent, individualizing 
spirit which goes far towards denying even 
the name of Christians to such as are not with 
and of them. Another consequence is, that 
from not seeing how God has purchased to 
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himself the whole man, and in Baptism has 
owned every faculty as subject to Him^ they 
finding that sin is mixed up with aU human 
feelings, affections, and powers, incline towaids 
denying the value of these, aad, in the attempt 
to subdue the evil connected with them, ccm- 
demn these heaven-derived faculties themselves. 
It is only in the Church, and in a close obe- 
dience and reverence of her laws and guidance, 
that we can find a power which, while it recog- 
nises all that belongs to humanity, all that is 
necessary to us as sodal or independent beings, 
at the same time arms us against the evils and 
the sin which runs through every portion, and 
is laced and interlaced with every fibre of our 
existence. In the bosom of the Church, and 
in the recognition of her high doctrines, are we 
alone safe fi*om the intricate inconsistencies 
which must pervade alt religion which attempts 
to build itself upon individual faith. You must 
find something out of, and independent of your^ 
self as your link to Di^one things and to the 
Divine Being, before you can feel that all which 
you have and are is truly His ; that every talent, 
every afiection, and every power which exists. 
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either in your own mind, or in the abstraet, has 
been taken into the fold of God, and that by 
a covenant, with the making of which you had 
nothing to do, which did not originate in any 
effort of yours, which extends to every human 
interest, care, or pleasure, and which stands 
for ever and ever, without your help, and in 
spite of your hindrance : for though you may 
individually refuse the blessings of that king- 
dom to which, through Baptism, you belong; 
yet there it remains -as firm and as unbroken 
in itself, and embraces in its vast empire all 
that belongs to man in his natural and spiritual 
condition. It has but one antagonist, and that 
is sin. 

This idea of the Church of God, which I am 
so anxious to impress upon you, can alone give 
you a feeling of freedom, and yet keep you safe. 
Until you embrace it, you will always be strug- 
gling between your knowledge of what is right 
as a Christian, and what is necessary and un- 
avoidable as a member of society, and a par- 
taker in human interests and natural feelings. 
Until you have become convinced that all things 
are God's, and given us to be used, and I may 
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add enjoyed^ with care and thankfulness^ you 
will feel that your religion and your natural 
position and circumstances are perpetually 
clashing, and leaving on your mind a feeling 
of inconsistency, setting you at variance with 
yourself, and appearing to make you less of 
a Christian whenever they compel you to be 
more of a human being, subject to secular 
matters and mere earthly laws. Until you 
know that it was as a mere human being, sub- 
ject to these very things, that the Almighty 
made you His, and that these very things are 
his and under his governance, in proportion 
as you are anxious to be holy, will you be un- 
happy at finding yourself necessarily connected 
with objects which you believe belong to the 
world and not to God. But all things are His 
except sin, and in all things you may find Him, 
" for every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving.^' Sin in your own heart will bring sin 
into all about you ; but begin with rooting it 
out in yourself, and then it will less reflect 
itself upon what you touch and undertake. 
God made the world good, it is our fault when 
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we make its gifts evil, for " unto the pure, all 
things are pure ;'' and that with which religious 
feelings, and I mean by thai pure feelings, feel- 
ings which at a moment's recollection cannot be 
turned heavenward; that with which the thought 
of God and the inward prayer to Him could 
not be combined, must be sin ; and that alone 
is the world's, and not God's. 

We now come to the second point imder 
consideration, viz.. That, breaking off from ex- 
ternal things, we do not make ourselves really 
more safe against the internal evil. It is our 
own hearts which make the external things we 
take up right or wrong ; they possess no cha- 
racter till we endow them with our own ; they 
are negative till our active energies make them 
powerful to good or evU. Character is the 
prerogative of mind, and it is the infusion of our 
own mind into outward circumstances which 
gives them their importance either of merit 
or demerit, as light gives colour to objects 
which would all otherwise be black. There lie 
around us on all sides instruments of immense 
power, and it rests with us either to use or to 
abuse them, — the one to the glory of God and 
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our own welfare, the other in the service of sin 
and at our own peril. We err if we lay aside 
the instruments themselves, because they have 
a sharp edge and a daogerous point; and we 
err still more grossly, when we raise them to 
our own destruction. We do grievous injustice 
to the woild in which God has placed us as 
his servants, if, instead of making the best out 
of exacUy the natural position to whidi He 
has appointed us, we condemn it all because 
others have used any of its parts against His 
service, and to their own ruin. This is both 
ungratdul to God and injurious to the cause of 
truth; and, more than that, it is beginning at 
the wrong end. The evil we find in all the 
things which belong to our human condition 
did not grow out of those conditions themselves, 
but out of our own selfish wayward hearts. It 
is we who make rank proud, and wealth worldly, 
and society a thing of vanity and guilt. If we 
cleansed, and so far as we do cleanse our own 
thoughts and motives of wrong princq>les, these 
external things return to their original inten- 
tions and purpose, and become good and na- 
tural to us, and allowed in the sight of God. 
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Begin the work at home, thm. B^n it by re^ 
membeiing, that whatever you do, you are to en«- 
gage in not siniply as a man^ but as a Christian, 
as amember of that kingdom in which ail things 
are dedicated to the Creat(»r of all. Whatever 
you join in with a simple, upright, clear-hearted 
feeling, will to you not be wrcmg ; the enjoy* 
ment you feel in it will be a permitted one ; the 
enei^es you spend upon it, if in proportion to 
its own importance, will not be thrown away ; 
and to whatever pursuit or pleasure you de^ 
tsidedly cannot carry such feelings, that must 
either be positively wrong in itself, or at least 
dangerous to you. Thus then, though the 
liberty in which you are placed by your posi- 
tion as a churchman opens to you as allowed, 
every thing or anything not in its own nature 
evil, yet it closes the door more effisctaaUy than 
any thing else can ^o against worldly and self- 
seeking feelings, vain and idle motives, waste of 
time, of power, and of influence. Because, as 
the root of these errors is in your own soul, it 
arms you against them therey and, having done 
that, leaves you freely to act by the law of your 
own conscience. St. Paul says, ^^AU things 
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are lawful to me^ but all things are not conve- 
nient ;'' and ^^ I will not be brought under the 
power of any.'* They must be our servants^ not 
we their slaves ; — ^we may enjoy them, and use 
them, because ^^ all things are ours ;'^ and the 
maxim is safe so long as we remember that it 
goes on to say, ^'And ye are Christ's, and 
Christ is God's */' The whole world and all 
creation is ours, to use for our pleasure and our 
profit, while we bear in mind that it is su- 
premely the property of its great Maker ; and 
that, therefore, if we carelessly employ it to the 
ruin of our own souls, or wilftilly to that of 
others, we employ it against Him, and thus 
forfeit our claim to it. It is not to baulk, and 
fret, and disappoint us, that God has made the 
world so beautiful. He did not cover it with 
loveliness, warm it with kindness, deck it with 
talent, art, and science ; and when the spirit of 
evil had tried to win it all to his own purpose, 
redeem it back to Hunself, only to make us feel 
how much we must give up if we would rightly 
serve Him. He gave these things that we 
might use them wisely and well, and that we 
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might thank Him in them. Can you look upon 
the sunshine on a green hill^ or a blue streak 
in a summer sky, and not feel even from these 
little things that God made the world for enjoy- 
ment? And then can you look into your own 
restless heart, and upon the anxious, care*wom 
faces of others, and not feel that it is ourselves 
that exclude light and joy from our own feel- 
ings ; that it is sin producing sorrow, which 
blights and shades the whole ? Can you not 
then see, that since you are entered into a cove- 
nant with this merciful Being to save you from 
and strengthen you against sin, and of course, 
if you endeavour to conform to that covenant, 
the enjoyment of the good and beautiful things 
of life is in a degree restored to you ? Shame 
indeed be to your own sordidness if you spend 
it all upon yourself; if you drink to intoxica- 
tion of the cup of earthly blessings which the 
benevolence of God has given into your hands ! 
On the other side, remember, that he who from 
past excess turns to moderation, has made a 
greater conquest than he who shelters himself 
in renouncing the whole. If we are placed in 
a position of danger, we gain a higher conquest 
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l^ standing .firm and tme tfaaii laj miBnakiaag 
into the oreac Be mindfiil kowr you ^ve up 
mij post laasi^ed to 71011^ 'because th^e you 
have to meet tke fimnt of the battle. Be casie* 
fill how you indolentfy lay asid/e the bnghter 
Iflurels that idctory in the Diviiie 'Stvengtli 
might win Over stronger foes. 2t is h%her to 
have resisted temptatipn ihatcame in our pailih 
than to hove fled &om it. Yet if we wilftilly and 
r, and without any call to do soy throw 



oarselves in the way, the responsibility vests 
with us. 

The reife shoidd be, thaft since Ood 'haa s»^o- 
tified all things to himself, ^eeiT'in 'refolding or 
condemning such as iare naturally placed before 
us; and the exertions ta this role must be 
made by the voice of each man- s own conscience. 
That there are exceptions it would be danger^ 
ous to deny, and almost equally iso to attempt 
to define them. Many and awful are the con^ 
siderations which must combine togeliher in the 
government of our own course as regards aB 
mere earthly human concerns. HE^rst, there ia 
the good or evil results to our own hearts, then 
there is the question of influence upmi othera, 
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and lastly, the difficult one of how much and 
how &r will form the medium of moderation 
which must characterize our conduct. All and 
ewerj one of these are questions which each 
must answer fbr himself, and for himself alone : 
as he cannot determine them for another, so 
ought he to be carrful how he judges another; 
and as it is to his own conscience he must decide 
it, so ou^t he to endeavour after a clear ui- 
sigfat and an innocent inteiition ; for every men 
has his own peculiar post assigned him here by 
heaven, which none can exactly fill but himself; 
and it should be the object of each to discover 
what that is, and then to keep it. He has two 
guides in this decision, — the Providence of God, 
and the voice witiiin. Let him listen to these, 
and rest assured that th^ p<^t out to him the 
highest and the best path that he could walk in. 
Another and a different one may better befit 
another man, and then, though they be widely 
opposite, to him thai is the highest. One may 
be called to a busy, prominent position in so- 
ciety and active life; another's highest walk 
may be away firom these in solitude and con- 
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cealment. Let all (and that in every varying 
shade between these. two) be careful how they 
pretend to add to or diminish from either ; let 
each follow in faith the way most clearly pre- 
sented to him by the two guides he is blest 
with, without wilfully, or though apparently 
from the best motives, turning to the right or 
to the left. It is very questionable how we 
ever really diminish oiu* liabiUty to temptation 
by mere change of circumstances. Satan's 
strong citadel lies in our own breast ; and when 
we narrow the external circle of dangers we 
frequently only strengthen the few that remain ; 
for the great enemy will not thus be disap- 
pointed of his schemes ; and if there is a traitor 
within who answers readily to the temptations 
without, he will not require great events or a 
prominent stand to carry on his work ; things 
that we should call trifles may be made an oc- 
casion for sin. Worldliness is the over estima- 
tion, love, and desire of the things of time and 
sense ; and the monk in his cell may be open to 
it one way, equally with the monarch on his 
throne in another. In both cases the seat of 
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the world and of worldliness is within, and must 
there be renounced and forsaken. Yet^ as we 
are none of us capable of judging for ourselves 
exactly what effect external circumstances 
might produce upon us^ as we none of us know 
our own hearts well enough to be siu^e that 
they might not call forth the latent evil^ we 
have daily need of that prayer, *^ Lead us not 
into temptation ;" and daily need to watch our 
motives and our feelings, lest in joining in the 
things of time we lose sight of those of eternity. 
I should err, indeed, if I attempted to con- 
ceal fipom you that our life here must be one of 
self-restraint and self-denial ; or if I did not do 
what little I can in this small feeble book to 
warn you that sin will often seem to speak in 
the voice of harmless mirth, and evil wear the 
dress of pleasure. I should err, did not I en- 
deavour to arm you, by every argument drawn 
from the highest truths of our highest welfare, 
against the error you are by far the most likely 
to fall into, — that of self-indulgence and idle 
folly. Our path here must be one of ceasekss 
watching, or every step will bring a fall; and it 
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is only by such watchfulness that we can safely 
enjoy and religiously consecrate any one of the 
blessings we possess. We may believe, and 
that though it should be in the face of present 
anxiety and distress, that the Almighty, who 
has made even the creeping worm capable of 
ei\joyment, has not forbidden a portion of the 
same to the nobler being to save whose soul 
from eternal misery the blood of his own most 
blessed Son was shed. It is sin that will tempt 
you to over-indulgende; and it is in this temp^ 
tation that scarcely a day will pass without 
bringing some slight occasion (and perhaps the 
more difficult from being slight) fot self-denial, 
and for preferriiig the harder, rougher path of 
right to the easy declining one of erron It 
is not alt smishine ; it is not all smooth and 
natuiral ; and you already know this by looking 
back to whenever you have honestly done your 
duty. But here lie before you the highest mo^ 
tiVes ; and he is worse than a fool whose re- 
flexion does not tell him that he is alone safe in 
the service of his Creator. You have founds 
and day by day must continue to find, that life^ 
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with its thoiijsand hopes and ten thunwrnd fiean, 
requires some one object to gdde and govern 
it^ at times to make it even seem worth having. 
In this alone you find one^ which, while it stands 
supr^ne^ excludes no other innocent ones, and 
lends a radiance of its own to each« Only in 
seeking this one first can you reaHy benefit by 
others ; only in this one can yon find what will 
purify your happiness, or (and in this woild the 
second will to many appear the most needful) 
soothe your distress. Unless yon have a home 
in heaven, no human home can be warm cnongfa 
to shelter you in the bhists of misfortune, or to 
cheer you in the blight of disappoinlment. Un- 
less you have a Father above, no human tie 
can be dose enough to draw your whole heart, 
or, if it does, so to satisfy and fill it; there will 
still be one aching comer left, which nothing 
but what is infinite, nothing but God and Etor- 
nity, can replenish. Do not wait till your affec- 
tions are too dry and hollow ever to be warm 
again, before you give them where they will 
always be kept fresh and genuine; for even 
thou^ you live till that day, do you not shud- 
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der at the cold and cruel sorrows which before 
then must find you unsheltered and unpre- 
pared? 

This then is the one higher principle I would 
set before you, — ^to find God in all, and all in 
God. Do not exclude religion firom your every- 
day path ; do not keep back £rotn any one reli- 
gious duty or ordinance because you have se- 
cular things which press upon yoiu* time and 
your attention, but seek to unite every per- 
mitted business and every innocent pleasure 
with your best and highest thoughts. Look 
for the work of God in all you see; let 
nothing seem to you *' common or unclean *' 
upon which He has laid his hand : the very 
relics of beauty, of purity afid goodness may 
each serve to remind you of Him, and they 
will be as gems upon your path, so long as 
you do not pause and rest satisfied with them, 
but make them point you forward to the source 
and centre of them all. They will be to you 
what the glow-worm's faint lamp is to the impa- 
tient traveUer, a cheering aid upon his midnight 
road, but chiefly so as reminding him of the 
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brighter light of to-morrow's sun which he shall 
see gleaming upon the roofs and towers of his 
own dear home. 

And now we part — God grant we have not 
met in vain ! Life, with its busy claims, will 
again close round upon us both, but upon both 
will rest a fresh responsibility. From these 
few pages you will either have gathered new 
thoughts, or at least have been reminded of old 
ones. If these thoughts are true, they must be 
used to good or evil in your future course, they 
must quicken your sense of their importance, 
and so influence your conduct, or they must 
bear a testimony against you; while to the 
voice which has sought to break in upon your 
solitude is added the responsibility of having 
uttered its own faith, and thus of having re- 
pledged itself to the observance of it. My 
desire has been, to impress you with no party 
feelings, no prejudices drawn from popular 
writings, or the tangled, unprofitable mazes of 
religious controversy, but to represent truth to 
you in her own colours, as a bright and beau- 
tiful object ; to lead you to see that true reli- 
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gion 18 not a thing of gloom, but that life with«- 
out vehgioiis reHtraint is not happiness. And 
unless peculiar circumstances either of mind or 
position naiturallj lead you to the generalstudy 
of loany leligious works, you are in this day 
probably most happy and spfe, not inrolved in 
them, but constant in a simple attendance upon 
the sendees and ordinances of the Church, and 
in the study of Scripture. These have been 
set before you here: the consequences rest 
with yoursdf. In another world, when the 
secret iziflufinces which sjarite have over spints 
are unveiled, may it ncrt be found that any here 
employed has been either erroneous in itself or 
injiuious to you ! K but to one into whose 
hands these pages may fall a single higher 
thought or happier hope has thereby been j»«^ 
sented, how deeply honoured will they be ! If 
once in the path of sorrow, a single word from 
among all these may bring a calmer feeling; 
if in the hour of temptation a warning be 
remembered, or in the time of joy a purer, 
holier pleasure be cherished, how entirely will 
the object of their being written be answered ! 
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Farewell to you^ then ! Be your path bright, 
and glad, and heavenward ; or if it may not be 
the first of these two, may the last shed a light 
over the reverse. And when your heart trem- 
bles at disappointment, or beats high with joy, 
may God still be with you ! 



THE END. 
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